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Kinp hearts are here, yet would the tenderest one 
Have limits to its mercy: God has none. 

And man’s forgiveness may be true and sweet, 

But yet he stoops to give it; more complete 

Is love that lays forgiveness at thy feet, 

And pleads with thee to raise it: only Heaven 

Means crowned not vanquished, when it says “ Forgiven.” 





ANGELUS MUNDI.* 
Part II. 
ARGUMENT. 


External Nature, in the form of a Sorrowful Angel, comes before the 
writer’s spirit. In accordance with what he deems the cause of that 
sorrow, he wonders that the guiltless should be mortal, while guilt- 
stained man has the promise of immortality. He marks the Angel, in 
his selflessness, coming to man, and saying, ‘‘ Thou art immortal; by 
the example of my flowers, my birds, my river, my sea, so live that thy 
immortality may be a blessed one. If thou doest of choice what they 
do of necessity, thy beauty shall be more beautiful, thy songs more 
Sweet, even here, than mine.” ‘The writer rejoins with a lamentation 
that one who thus tells him the way should have no hope of the Home. 
Contrasting the sky with a village church, the temple of mortality with 
the temple of immortality, he laments that one who, under the former, 
18 omnipresent, should have no part with spiritual beings in the latter. 
Standing within the church, he thinks of the angel as an exile, sorrow- 
Ing outside the church-windows, outside the churchyard graves. 








ERRaTuM.—In April No. Part I, last line page 154 should read “ Wild as ever Hellas 
dreamed,” not “ disarmed.”’ 
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Coming back through the church-porch into the churchyard, he thinks 
of the day when, through the doors of the grave, the dead will come 
back from death to life. He, returning, finds the angel beautiful, 
though sorrowful ; they, returning, will find him beautiful no longer— 
sorrowful for evermore. 


SorrowrvuL! O sorrowful! 
Sorrowful, but not with thorns 
Making the white rose a pain; 
Not with growths by Maro mourned, 
Gentle poet of the fields 

In his own sweet Italy ; 

Not with war of life with life, 
Waged in air, on plains, in deep; 
Not with earthquake and with storm 
Angel! thou art sorrowful ; 

Thou art Earth and Sky and Sea, 
In their ever-innocence, 

Coming to a human door, 
Sentient, yearning, sorrowful ; 
Sentient, as some elder-born, 
Gifted fair with mortal gifts, 

Yet without th’ undying trine, 
Thought and will and memory ; 
Yearning, as who dimly knows, 
Knows by the strange pain he bears, 
Knows by the glad news he tells 
Mutely, darkly, wonderfully, 
What has been his brother's past, 
What may be his time to come ; 
Sorrowful, as one whose lot, 

Cast in dreary ancient days, 

Told him death was lifelessness ; 
Dying he to this dim sun 

Saw the brother of his love 
Breathing still beneath its beams ; 
Sorrowful as he—far more— 
Thou to man dost cry farewell. 


Mine are the few guilty years, 
Thine the guiltless centuries ; 
Never into field of thine 

In thy morning fell the seed 
Which makes sad the harvest-home ; 
Yet, O angel, thou must die 

As must he who wrought thee wrong, 
Yet his death is but a change, 
Thine the ever-end of life. 

Yet thou etandest at my door 
Only selfless Tenderness, 

Bidding me behold in things 
Where such beauty I beheld 
Beauty far more beautiful ; 

See (thou sayest) sun and flowers ; 
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As a troop of gentle maids, 

At their youthful leader’s word, 

On the greensward, turn by turn, 
Sing the song and dance the dance, 
Making tuneful merriment— 

As, beneath their father’s eye, 

On the greensward, turn by turn, 
Youthful athletes try the leap, 
Keeping glorious holiday— 

So, neath fervid beams or pale, 
Bloom and fade away the flowers. 

O the hardy snowdrop-iuft, 
Blossoming mid new-year frosts, 
March half over, blossoming ! 

O the honeysuckle-arch, 

Making all the garden sweet, 

When May bids it bend with bloom! 
O the multiflora-blossoms 

Round the window clustering ! 
There (thou sayest, angel meek !) 
There in miniature am I; 

But an empty picture-frame, 

Till some lonely human thing, 

Out of inner shades advancing, 
With a masterpiece immortal 

Fills that frame of withering flowers. 
Yet beneath the common sun 

Men may learn of flow’rs to bloom 
So as not, as flow’rs, to die ; 
Springing from a hidden root, 
Hidden deep in fairest ground, 

Men may be true amaranths ; 
Snowdrops gleaming white in June ; 
Roses brightening all the house 

Not alone in summer-time; 

Asters making earth a sky 

When in life’s September gales 

Men are crying, ‘ where are flowers ?” 
Through life’s changeful April day, 
Sweetest, whitest violets. 


Am I beautiful with music ? 

Wake thou music more sublime; 

O sun-singer, soar at morning, 

Then to tend thy charge come down. 
O undying nightingale, 

Sing thy nocturns eve by eve, 

Sing, forgetting not the hour 


When, from these fast withering woods, 


Far across the sombre sea, 
Thou shalt fly to summer-land ; 

There to sing through nightless day, 
Though my midnight melodies 
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There no more shall blend with thine. 
Wilt thou be my moorland river 
Glassing in its breast the sun, 
Northward, seaward, calmly flowing, 
Never o’er its green banks straying, 









Save when full-charged clouds o’erbreaking 


Come with counter-mandates down ? 
Wilt thou set thy spirit’s plaining 
To my ocean’s ebb and flow ? 

Hast thou seen Diana’s chariot 

Still by tameless wild stag drawn ? 
Is she but a dream in marble ? 

Lo! her namesake of the sky, 

The white circling clouds her chariot, 
O’er the harnessed billows riding 
Orders silently their way. 


O the music and the beauty ! 
Angel! are they then not thou ? 
Are they but the wayside friend 
(Ah! not with me homeward bound) 
Pointing out the homeward way ? 
But the poet’s first thoughts sweet 
Rising with the rising soul, 

Perfect man the perfect song ? 
Angel of the world! O angel 
Beautiful and sorrowful ! 

With thy gentle self-forgetting 
Thou hast hushed awhile my cry ; 
Now once more I make its wailing 
‘Sorrowful! O sorrowful !’ 
Underneath thy starry dome 

Thou art with me everywhere, 
Talking to me in the streams, 
Singing to me in the birds, 
Laughing welcome in the flowers, 
Laughing welcome sunnily ; 

Where art thou beneath yon Roof, 
Home of all the scattered homes 

In the hamlet of our love ? 

May uot angel enter there ? 

Angels from the corbels lean ; 
Angels light the windows’ light ; 
Where the Heav’nly music rolls 
Angels list Saint Cecily ; 

Angels, not by chisel carved, 

Nor by master’s pencil traced, 

Nor to men’s eyes visible, 

Thither, silent, come and come. 
Mortal angel! where art thon ? 

Is it thy mortality 

’Gainst thee bars the happy doors, 
While they are wide open thrown 
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To my guilt-stained deathlessness ? 
Angels here and guilty men, 
Guiltless angel where art thou ? 
Ah, without the eastern panes, 

In the wind-stirred autumn boughs, 
Sorrowful thou lookest in, 
Sorrowful! O sorrowful ! 

Like the Peri barred from joy ; 
While as though thou would’st have part 
In the happy news which there 
Mary hears from Gabriel, 

Far adown the choir’s north wall 
Steals the quivering leafy shade, 
Present when the prayers begin, 
Passing ere their cadences. 


Am I where thou canst not come, 
Outcast angel of the world ? 

Ah! not less, where thou art now, 
As it seems me, outside Heaven, 
They who toiled among the streams 
Where thou canst not go are gone— 
Peacefully as, in past eves, 
Underneath some neighbour roof, 
They would lay them down to sleep, 
They have lain them down to sleep 
Underneath the churchyard sward, 
Tender angel! there art thou, 
There the raindrops are thy tears, 
There thy winds sweep sighingly ; 
There thou givest human hands, 

As the seasons roll, thy flowers ; 
There save when, in winter’s gloom 
Prophet of the raiment white, 

Thou dost spread thy snowy pall, 
As they wither, sister-wreaths 
Ceaselessly succeeding tell 

How the mortal seed below 

Is an immortality. 


Now from the still home of souls, 
Through the carven southern porch, 
Back into thy world I pass, 

Angel ever sorrowful ; 

So, through opening greensward doors, 
They who now within them rest 

As they went shall come again, 

Ere they pass to worlds not thine. 
Will they find thee as I find thee 
Beautiful though sorrowful ? 
Beautiful, alas! no longer, 
Sorrowful thou shalt be then, 
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Sorrowful! O sorrowful! 
Sorrowful with cadenced music, 
Sorrowful with starless sunset ; 
Sorrowful with earth and heaven 
To their ever-grave departing ; 
Sorrowful with love all-lifeless ; 
Sorrowful that dread day thou. 


A. MippLEMoRE Morgan. 





(To be Continued). 





IN THE WIND. 


THE wind is in the city: he is come from the wint’ry main 
To wrestle with stony steeples, and to make us think again 
Of some we love who have gone down to the mighty sea in ships, 
And whose cheeks a little while ago were lifted to our lips; 
O may they all be safely steered from the hidden granite’s grips! 


The lamps along the gusty streets flicker in fear and sputter, 

And men are caught at the corners and pushed into the gutter; 

Tiles are torn away from the roofs, and about their heads are thrown, 

And out of every passage comes a mysterious moan ; 

And the alehouse signboards squeak in their rusty hinges, and 
groan. 


The bells that strike the hour seem near, and then they seem 
far away ; 

The wind is blowing about the noise, and all sounds are astray— 

They cling to roofs like restless ghosts, and then rush to the river, 

Where waters, under doubtful lights, about the barges quiver; 

And ‘neath the great storms flapping wings the bridges rock 
and shiver. 


The wind has turned from anger to sing a sad song of pity, 
As he leaves the streets and spires of the startled, shaken city ; 
And now he is far away with fields, and quiet as a rill 

That runs below tall sheltering trees around a forest hill; 
And every little cottage now below the stars is still. 


Guy Ros yy. 








To ““w. A. G.” ON HIS FOW(U)L NATION. 


TO “W. A. G.” ON HIS “FOW(U)L NATION.” 
(See page 143.) 


On, gentle bard! oh, “W.,” “A.,” or “G.!” 
Qh, each and all! what can the matter be? 

A gobbling “Turkey,” then a “ Vulture” caged, 
And then a “Crow,” uncommonly enraged, 
Which, though a Fowl of smaller bulk and feather, 
Out-Herods his forerunners both together ; 

‘With “devils” driving his distempered wits, 

He scares all “ Europe” into frenzy-fits. 

Such is the cause (I think I gave it all), 

Of this great hue-and-cry and caterwaul! 

Oh, gentle “A!’’ or, if it please you better, 

Oh, gentle “G!’’ or, oh, the other letter! 

Ts this just cause for your vituperation, 

Of him who keeps the poultry of this nation— 
Cool, keen, clear-headed Benjamin, whose eye 
Discovers an Eagle swooping from the sky? 

A simple swain, he swept the poultry-yard, 
‘Observed by Mr. Bull with kind regard, 

And rising by sheer merit to chief charge ; 
When lo, the midden-boys make him their targe! 
Yet is he far too wide-awake and stout, 

To be put down by such a rabble-rout. 

There screams the Eagle, yonder caws the Crow, 
Ben looks askance upon the feebler foe, 

But faces full the stronger. What recks he 

For Will the woodman’s bungling falconry ? 
Eagle and Crow he wishes to the dickens, 

His only care to guard his master’s chickens. 

A simple swain, of home-delights he dreams, 
And lovers lingering long by purling streams— 
A poet born; and is it poet-like, 

His loyal love with furious fist to strike ? 

What if, in playful vein, of Mr. Crow, 

He drops the “ Mr.,’”’ and says “Jim,” or “Joe?” 
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Is Mr. Crow the lord of earth and heaven, 
That such irreverence cannot be forgiven ? 


Oh, gentle “W.,” or “A,” or “G.!” 
Why spell not wag—as once, these letters three ? 





ETN orm re 


b 


To say “Jim Crow,’’ can only seem a sin, 

i To heads too thick to let the humour in. 

But were your boasted “ Man” restored to power, 
John Bull might soon and long lament the hour. 
Dazed by his dexterous craft of felling trees, 

He runs a-muck at every post he sees: 

The champion of all forms that grovel prone, 

He thinks all pity dwells in him alone. 

He makes long speeches, which fanatics heed ; 

He writes big letters, which old ladies read ; 

He finds mares’ nest like mushrooms, and thereon 
He stumps the land, like Judy and Cheap John. 
True, he is eloquent, but so, I ween, 

Is yonder sot, who stagger’s o’er the green ; 
Earnest he is, and possibly sincere, 

But so are all the Bedlamites I hear. 

I wish no evil to “our darling Will,” 

Yet would I leave him in the woodlands still. 
All heart, and impulse, what he next may fell, 
Defies all mortal prescience to foretell. 

With power to-day, re-fill his emptied horn— 
Where will John Bull awake to morrow morn? 

I long have thought (yet would I not have said, 
But that you “wring”’ it from my heart and head,) 
His most appropriate covering a strait jacket, 
With a strait sphere for his eternal racket. 


Saut MeErway- 





MILLY’S CURLS. 


Ou curls! bright curls; in sunny ripples flowing, 

O’er thy young shoulders, happy child and fair, 
Curls where Light’s kisses gleam till there’s no knowing, 
Which is the sunbeam, and which gold-bright hair! 


ita 
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Fair curls, ye will not always be thus glowing, 
The time wll be when change has made you white, 


And thou, oh, child, wilt think with tears fast flowing, 


Of days when curls and life alike were bright. 
That time 7s coming, though as yet unheeded, 
By thee whose only care is of to-day, 
The thought of statelier years than thine were needed, 
To see the shadow yet so far away. 
So far away! yet does not thy curls’ gleaming, 
By very loveliness, the truth declare, 
How when life’s sun has set, and done its beaming, 
They, too, night’s shadowy garb of gray must wear? 
All things are vanity! so saith the preacher, 
And he the wisest, soonest found them vain, 
And Nature, too, our most unerring teacher, 
Shows how all things of beauty fade and wane. 
So is life sad, and all sweet things must perish, 
From mortal sight to never more unfold! 
Only one hope—we could not bear to cherish 
Earth loves, but that in Heaven gray turns to gold. 
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B yx high genius summoned, he mounted Fame’s hill, 
E ’en reaching its summit through force of his will, 
N o obstacle turned him. He, as he pressed there, 

J udged well to stamp death on the rocks of despair, 
A ssured in the hope of his destiny grand, | 
M arched boldly he on, to his monarch’s right hand. 
I n patience he silenced the banter men gave, 

N o scorn ever baffled the soul of the brave. 


D efends he with courage whate’er he deems right, 
I ndustriously striving for justice ’ gainst might, 

S o courteous to foes, and to friends ever kind, 

R ight regal his nature, as rare is his mind. 

A rt, wisdom, wit, eloquence, gems of pure flame, 
E neircle with splendour the crown of his name, 
L ong, long may he live to adorn his high place, 
I n England our glory, the pride of his race. 


C. M. Drxon.. 
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A REMINISCENCE. 


Au me! the life, the light that broke, 
And streamed on me with glorious ray ; 
A dream before my love awoke, 
And doubtful dawn burst into day. 


Ah me! that flashing whispering stream, 

That shot bright glances through the leaves, 
All steeped in June’s delicious beam, 

Dead to the hope, the care that grieves. 


Lost, lost, in Time’s distracting hum, 
Deep buried in the dust of toil, 
Reproachfully these visions come, 
Drear ghosts of summer, dim with soil. 


Regret cannot recall that time, 
Repentance cannot cleanse new stains ; 
One thing-—grown fainter ere life’s prime— 
The joy of knowing joy, remains. 


W. C. BovurcuieEr. 


AUTUMN SONG. 
By the Author of “ Song Drifts.” 





THE streamlet dimples in the sun, 
And ripples o’er with laughter, 

The breeze goes singing down the vale, 
The swallows follow after. 

They fly, they fly! tho’ naught to-day, 
Can intimate of sadness; 

They know the summer’s fled away, 
And brief is autumn gladness, 


Hast thou, too, Love, the swallow wing, 
When summer roses wither, 

And will the longing lead thee thence 
That once did guide thee thither ? 
Hast thou no thought of empty hearts, 

And all the weary pining, 
Of winter here—while all the year 
For thee the sun is shining? 
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DELA. 
Part II. 


OnE more year its smiles and tears had carried. 
Snow again the frost-bound ground had whitened ; 
Trees beneath their load of flashing diamonds, 
Bent, and waved, and moaned with winter sadness, 
Bent, and waved, and moaned, for lack of sunshine, 
Like to many mortals round us dwelling, 

Outward shining worth, but chillness inward. 

Hazy sun, with rays weak cold and cheerless 

Lit the heavens one eventful morning, 

When to urgent business, Malcolm travelled 

To Carlisle, intending on the morrow 

To return unto his home and Dela. 

One day swelled to twice three days e’er business 
Loosed the chafing Malcolm, but when evening 
Saw him free, with hasty steps he mounted 

Once again his horse, and disregarding 

Earnest and repeated invitations, 

With a loving husband’s heart and feelings 

Sped he o’er the frozen trackway homeward. 

Long, and weird, and pointed, were the shadows, 
As the pale moon shed her rays around him. 
What, he knew not, still he felt a strangeness 
Creep within his eager anxious bosom. 

Every shadow, as he neared his homestead, 
Seemed to point in undefined horror, 

Like to skeletons upon his pathway. 

And as ’mid these feelings struck the distant 
Solemn sound that marked the awful midnight, 
From the church tower of his own dear village, 
Felt he then a sudden awful sinking, 

As if then his soul had felt the wrenching 
That foretold a coming mortal sorrow. 

But, as quick the hill-road he surmounted 

That o’erlooked his village and his mansion, 
Fled at once those thoughts so wild and dreary, 
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And, again, with joy’s anticipation 

Marked the distant church tower of the village, 
And his own stone mansion draped in moon-rays. 
Just beyond appeared a starlike glimmer, 

From the cot it came where dwelt the curate. 
Wondering why his friend so late should study, 

“ Naught but study keeps him up,” thought Malcolm, 
He resolved with sudden thought to stop there, 
Quaff one draught of wine and homeward hie him. 
Reached he soon the gate, and there dismounting, 
Malcolm from his dripping steed passed onward. 
Reached the door and strangely found it open; 
Not a sound about he still pressed onward 

To the room from whence the light proceeded ; 
Touched the door still wondering at the stillness, 
When as just the door he would have opened, 
Heard he then a voice that chilled his blood-course ; 
Heard he then a voice in loving accents, 

Heard he then the answer still more loving, 

Till he felt as cold as snowy marble. 

Firm he turned, marble does not tremble, 
Mounted he again his horse so weary 

Calmly rode the distance to his dwelling 

Greatly startling servants with his pallor, 

And return so late and unexpected. 

To his room he passed; then through the window 
Till the dawning spread the morning incense, 
Gazed he wildly, strangely on the snowy, 

Bleak, and dismal scene that lay before him. 


Still and pale within her splendid boudoir, 
Dela stood; the cashmere morning costume 
Sweeping down in folds as from a statue, 
So the perfect figure was, and lovely. 

Still and pale she stood that morning early 
Gazing through the window as the day dawn 
Slowly crept the heavens, till the glory, 
Faint at first, grew blood-red into daylight. 
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Did she watch with steady eyes, the ice-beads 
As they hung in many brilliant numbers 
From the white and crystal-loaded branches ? 
Did she watch the bending, waving branches, 
Show’ring down their foamy gems so lightly 


On the bright and glistening ground beneath them ? 


Earnestly she certainly was gazing 
On the scene, so cold, yet bright before her. 
Yet, perchance within the mind’s far distance, 


Loomed the spot that caught her eyes’ attention. 


Dela stood in beauty by the window ; 
Turned she not as slowly on its hinges 
Moved the door, and entered then her husband. 


Thinking ’twas her maid’s soft-treading footstep— 


“Mary, leave me yet, you are not wanted.” 
Malcolm Grey in voice of loving answer 
“Dela it is I,’’ swept strange her heart-strings. 
Swiftly turned she with a look of blankness, 
Gazed upon the face that was before her, 
Hands uplifted, eyes large, wild and staring, 
Dreading as it were an apparition 

That had sudden come before her presence. 
Swift the alarm, but swifter still the gladness 
In the white and frightened face that followed. 
Sped she quickly to his arms and laughing, 
Asked him if he wondered at her strangeness, 
But she ne’er expected him so early; 
Marvelled at his silence and his pallor, 

While her heart was beating, beating, beating, 
Like to pinions on the wounded ring-dove. 
Long he held her to his bosom loving, 

Gazed he long, so long, but never kissed her, 
Gazed upon the white yet gladsome features ; 
Turned with weary look towards the window, 
And in tones that sounded distant, solemn, 

As if wrung from some deep inward sorrow, 
Told her he had met with news of trouble, 
But that news at present dare not tell her. 
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Wept she then in sympathy with Malcolm, 
Till the crystal drops hung from her eyelids 
Like to pearls strung on to silken threadlings. 


Passed a month, then once again the village 

Was with ringing bells and gladness movéd ; 

For an heir at Malcolm Gray’s stone mansion 
Met the dawn of morn and life together. 

Malcolm eager gazed upon the infant 

When it first was brought into his presence. 
Smiling said, “ Blue eyes and hair gold-tinged 
Was a rare trait in the Grey’s dark family, 
Therefore must he cherish much his cherub, 

As a golden gem, rare, unexpected.”’ 

And when Albert came he, smiling, told him 

That his love for this sweet infant cherub 

Blent within his heart with their true friendship, 
Till he felt with strange desire and longing, 

At the font, esteem to further show him, 

Name for name his child and friend to like them. 
Meekness never sat on brow the holier 

Than it did on Albert Philip Javin’s, 

When he heard this great regard bestowed. 

How could he find words to show his feelings ? 
Grasped he in one long and loving pressure 
Malcolm’s hand, then turned, with hasty footsteps 
Passing through the door, with manly weakness 
Marking eye and cheek, while trembling Malcolm 
Looked with sickly, deadly pallor after. 

Invitations to the lord and lady, 

To the squire, and to the humblest farmer, 

Called the hundreds to the heir’s grand christening, 
And to festival of generous bounty. 

Gaily decked the church was in its wreathings, 

In its holly, in its ivy, in its welcomes, 
Writ in floral gems by fairy fingers. 
Great the preparations were and many, 
Loud the joy and praises of the rustics, 
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As their shouts with ringing bells co-mingled. 
Cheered they oft the carriages in passing, 

As they hied their way to God’s stone dwelling. 
Quickly filled the church from font to altar, 
Flooding o’er the porch and e’en God’s Acre 

With their smiling, pleasure-seeking faces. 

Eager gazing at the rich-robed infant ; 

Fascinated with the beauteous Dela, 

As she passed up through the walk and porchway, 
On the arm of still and pale, but smiling Malcolm. 


Hushed became the murmuring congregation 
When the clear, melodious voice of Albert 
Sounded o’er the solemn breathing masses, 
Shrouded in the long and snowy surplice, 

Love devout and piety e’er beaming 

From those orbs so blue, so calm and smiling. 
Albert caused, ah, many a foolish flutter 

In the maidens’ hearts that were around him, 
While they wondered in their hearts fast losing, 
If the angels had such eyes and ringlets. 

Rose and fell that voice in all its richness, 

As he clear re-echoed God’s word loving; 

And when in his arms he took the infant, 
Looked around with calm and holy order. 

“ Name this child,’ a pause, then forward Malcolm 
Stepped with strange and haggard look upon him. 
Fixed he then his eye on Albert Javin ;—- 
“Hypocrite,” he cried, while wild amazement 
Stamped on every face around appeared ;— 

“ Robber of my dearest jewel, my honour! 

False, adulterous friend, thy mask has fallen ; 
Name the child, and truly thou shalt name it, 
Like its father it shall bear his title— 

Name the child, thou villain, “ Judas Javin !’” 
One long look of darkling scorn and mockery 
Malcolm cast upon the stricken Dela ; 

As upon her knees she slid in terror, 
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Hiding in her hands the guilty pallor 

That o’erspread the face’s haughty beauty. 
One long look he gave amid the silence 

Of the wonder-struck and vast assembly, 

Then with bowéd head and stony features, 
Turned he then the scorner from the scornéd, 
Turned they then as moved with one great feeling, 
Man and woman, boy and maiden with him. 
Slowly through the porch the sneering people 
Passed abroad, of crime, revenge, the heralds; 
And alone the sinners in God’s mansion 
Stand the scorned of man, of God accurséd. 


JoHN Brryp. 


ROSES AND SNOW. 


Are the roses which blush on thy cheek 
Only roses,—and nothing beside ; 

Do those beautiful blossoms not speak ; 
Do they never or greet me, or chide? 


I thought they were phrases of thine 
Which could not be spoken aloud: 

It cannot be true that they shine 
Like the purposeless sun on a cloud. 


It cannot be true that they say 

No word in their silence, and show 
No sign and no guide on the way 

To the heart which is breaking below. 


Is the snow of thy bosom as cold 
As the snow of the wintry night, 
The snow which is deep o’er the wold, 
And, riven, is scarcely as white? 


I dreamed that the snow of thy breast 
Was the drift of a christening wreath, 

Which tokened the warmth of the rest 
In the heart which was hidden beneath. 


W. Larrp-CLowses. 
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ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING. 


Tuirp ARTICLE—AURORA LEIGH. 


In our two previous articles the plan we have followed has been 
to take subjects of all-absorbing interest, and elicit what the poet 
has to say on each. In this way we have learned Mrs. Browning’s 
views on Liberty, Peoples, Individual Development, Childhood, 
Love, and other themes. We pursued this course in preference 
to taking piece by piece of her productions, and criticising them 
separately. We must now, however, make an exception to this 
rule in favour of “ Aurora Leigh,’’ and this fur several reasons. 
Chief among these are that it is a work of great extent, that it 
deals with what are known as the “burning questions’ of 
modern times, and further that it is her masterpiece and called forth 
her greatest powers. In her dedication she formally states that 
it is the most mature of her works, and the one into which her 
highest convictions upon Life and Art have entered. It would be a 
nistake therefore to deal with such a Book in an off-hand hurried 
way. 

Aurora Leigh is understood to be to a certain extent an auto- 
biography of Mrs. Browning, and in this bearing it possesses a 
very great deal of significance and interest. Yet we do not pro- 
pose to deal with this aspect of it. There has been little debate 
upon and much reverent admiration of the work in this view. It 
would be most congenial to pursue the development traced for us 
step by step in “ Aurora Leigh.’ The gradual unfolding of the 
budding nature under the influences of culture until the spirit- 
drawn girl develops into the earnest artist-woman is a captiva- 
ting process. But for the present we will leave this study alone, 
and gird ourselves to consider whether “ Aurora Leigh” is, as 
has been alleged, somewhat of a failure because of its ambitious 
aims, and by candid investigation come to an opinion on the sub- 
ject for ourselves. 

The matter to be reviewed is so voluminous that we must 
assume that those who would follow our argument will acquire, -if 
they do not already possess, an acquaintance with the work, thus 
precluding the necessity for much narrative on our part. We 


must, however, rapidly indicate the relations of the three chief 
VOL. 11. 14 
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characters to one another, in order to make intelligent what 
criticisms may follow. 

Aurora Leigh, born of an English father and an Italian 
mother, is early orphaned and left to the care of her father’s sister. 
The aunt is well-meaning, but prosaic and very matter-of-fact. 
She has frigid manners, and demurs 


That souls are dangerous things to carry straight 
Through all the spilt saltpetre of the world ! 


Such an one would plainly be little in sympathy with the sensj- 
tive eager spirit of the girl who even now was dreaming of her Art, 
vaguely conscious of a power within which was beginning to stir 
her into vitality. As yet, however, she but lived in the world of 
books. She had not observed the lives round about her—was 
unconscious even of her own life, just as a healthy man may be free 
from all twinges that bespeak mortality, and feel only the buoy- 
ancy and joy of mere living :— 

In those days though, I never analysed 
Not even myself * as ° 4 
And so, like most young poets, in a flush 


Of individual life I poured myself 
Along the veins of others. 


When still a girl she is introduced by her aunt to her cousin, 
Romney Leigh, the owner of Leigh Hall, who henceforth divides 
the interest of the story. A peculiar spirit is this Romney, for 
agonising over the wrongs and inequalities abroad in the earth he 
would fain set things straight :-— 

Strange it is 
Such sudden madness seizing a young man 
To make earth over again ! 

Attracted to Aurora, he helps her studies. They have many a 
difference over her resolve to be a “priestess of Art.” Plain 
speaking Romney does not mince matters, and says there 1s 20 
lack of quantity—what is wanted is quality :— 

We want the best in Art now, or no Art. 
The time is done for facile settings up 
Of minnow gods, nymphs here, and tritons there ; 


The polytheists have gone out in God, 
That unity of Bests. 


His general argument is that it is impossible for women ‘ 
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produce the highest Art. Nature forbids it, as it has made them 
specialists both in feeling and in thought :— 


* * ° Women as you are 

Mere women, personal and passionate, 

You give us doating mothers, and perfect wives, 
Sublime Madonnas, and enduring saints! 

We get no Christ from you—and verily 

We shall not get a poet in my mind. 


As might be expected this was too much for Aurora, and she 
launches a hot protest against men’s low estimate of women’s 
help, and claims that if they cannot solve these social questions 
which trouble men, they at any rate are ever ready to applaud 
all true efforts made to unravel the tangled mass. Now though 
Romney has combatted her idea that women can ever cope with 
men in the world’s tournament, he readily grants them the 
status of helpers of and sympathizers with those who really do the 
work, Feeling how strong is the affinity which binds him and his 
cousin, and eager to have such a high-souled enthusiast at his side 
in his life duty he asks her for, not help, but love. Aurora, how- 
ever, remembering his depreciation of Woman as a Reformer, and 
thinking that sufficient honour was not done her as an Artist 
when she is requested to be a simple object of love while 
denied equality as a worker, will not have his proffered love, and 
replies :-— 

You want a helpmate, not a mistress, sir, 
A wife to help your ends—in her no end. 
Your cause is noble, your ends excellent, 


But I being most unworthy of these and that, 
Do otherwise conceive of love. Farewell! 


And so the story goes on. The aunt dying, Aurora takes to 
poem writing for bread, for fame, for spiritual existence even. 
Loving her Art supremely, making a name for herself, she after all 
feels the inevitable void—a something unsatiated by her Art :— 


Books succeed 
And lives fail ! do I feel it so at last ? 
The book too—pass it. ‘*A good book,” says he 
‘** And you a woman.” I had laughed at that, 
But long since. I’m a woman—it is true, 
Alas! and woe to us when we do feel it most ! 
Then least care have we for the crowns and goals 
And compliments on writing our good books. 

14—2% . 
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Meantime Romney turns saddened from Aurora, continues the 
combat against shams, injustice, and oppression, earns the pitying 
smiles of patrician idlers, and yet scarce gets thanks from those 
he succours. Appreciative of nobility of character wherever geen, 
and attracted by the story of her devotion to a dying con. 
panion, Romney Leigh finds Marian Iirle, a poacher’s daughter, 
in a garret in a low quarter of the great city. By some miracle 
she has remained uncontaminated by the surrounding basenegs, 
She has preserved a naturally delicate and loving spirit free from 
deleterious influences. His love rejected by Aurora, he is drawn 
towards this girl and offers her marriage, meaning, as he tells her, 
by this act, to do something to bridge over the chasm in 
society which separated cultured affluence from illiterate squalor, 
Modest and humble, almost worshipping is Marian’s attitude, as 
we gather from a subsequent colloquy between Aurora and her :— 


I know I am not worthy—nay in truth 

I’m glad on’t, since, for that, he chooses me— 
He likes the poor things of the world the best, 
I would not therefore, if I could, be rich. 

It pleasures him to stoop for buttercups ; 

I would not be a rose upon the wall 

A queen might stop at. 


The marriage was duly fixed :— 


Half Saint Giles in frieze 
Was bidden to meet Saint James in cloth of gold, 
And, after contract at the altar, pass 
To eat a marriage feast on Hampstead Heath. 


But on the wedding day, when all the crowd is gathered, the 
bride cannot be found. Her sensitive regard for Romney has over- 
come her, and caused her to flee from the union, lest his condescen- 
sion should be afterwards regretted by him and _ he be unhappy, 
with all England thrusting him out cf doors and mocking him 
from the windows. 

Space will not permit of our following the story closely to its 
end: so it must be enough to say that Romney and Aurora Leigh 
do not meet till long years afterwards. In the interim the former, 
unknown to Aurora, has been smitten with blindness. At the meet 
ing her keenest sympathies are evoked. Successful as an Artist 
she feels that she has not been complete as a Life. Mutual 
confessions of mistaken views of life-work follow. A colloquy o 
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passionate earnestness is this. Aurora, in a burst of unsparing self- 
analysis, lays bare her heart and condemns and despises herself 
for the proud, imperious Art worship which had made her exis- 
tence so far barren of the highest result. Perceiving that all 
along she had really loved her cousin she explains how :— 


Passioned to exalt 
The Artist’s instinct in me at the cost 
Of putting down the woman’s, I forgot 
No perfect artist is developed here 
From any imperfect woman. 


The curtain does not descend on the drama in the conventional 
way by the chief actors being conducted to the altar. There is no 
marriage to close the story—the end is in keeping with the 
previous context. There is much ethereal refining of thought be- 
tween Aurora and Romney on the subject of the future. Their 
life-work is not to be suspended as they still look toward the time 
when new hearts in individual growth must quicken—out of which 
srowth shall spontaneously come “ new churches, new economies, 
new laws admitting freedom, new societies excluding falsehood.”’ 
Their progress onward shall be separate no more, their work the 
better for their love, their love growing the sweeter for their work. 
The last glimpse we have of them is as they stand with hand 
clasped in hand, their faces turned heavenward. Watching for some- 
thing, their countenances kindle as with mystical vision they at 
last behold the New Jerusalem descending from above. 

In offering a few analytical thoughts on “ Aurora Leigh,’’ we 
ean scarcely hope to submit much that will be new to those who 
have studied the theme. Everyone who knows it admits the great- 
ness of the production, but critics differ as to the lines on which it 
has been projected, the workmanship in the fabric itself, and the 
results arrived at. Now opinion on these heads may be either 
based upon certain accepted fixed general standards, upon Mrs. 
Browning’s own previous work, or upon similar attempts in litera- 
tare by other authors. In an article like the present, however, it 
8 clearly impossible to go far a-field in either of these directions, 
and therefore with a view to obviate what would be merely a frag- 
mentary enquiry, we will present one or two criticisms which may 


be fortunate enough to combine in some degree the general and the 
Particular, 
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A question which meets us on the threshold is, how such an un- 
doubtedly painful experience as that of Marian Erle is introduced 
into this work, which professedly contains a poet’s “ highest con- 
victions upon Life and Art.’’ Should Art not be uniformly pleas- 
ing and beautiful? Why have a dissonance in the music if per- 
fection of sweetness is desired? Now we trust to be able to show 
that this episode of Marian Erle has, like a dissonating chord, its 
own proper “ resolution.”” Yet we may as well admit at once that 
as far as plot is concerned, “ Aurora Leigh” is not a striking suc- 
cess, and in particular there is unskilful arrangement of the 
incidents which group themselves round Marian Erle. Still, if we 
remember that Romney is the principal for whom the character of 
Marian Erle is created, we will have some clue to the author’s plan. 
Aurora having declined his love and invitation to go hand-in-hand 
with him among the world’s helpless ones, he goes forward alone 
to his mission, and when he afterwards tenders his hand and for: 
tune to Marian Erle, he testifies to the sincerity of the pressure 
from within to be a reformer of society. She is no doubt an 
anomaly in her circumstances, perhaps even an impossible concep- 
tion ; but if we can logically grant the possibility of her existence 
then her presence in the book is justifiable, for if it be true that it 
deals with art, it is also true that it deals with life. Yet ad- 
mitting these propositions in order that certain elements of 
Romney’s character may be brought into relief, it is not easy to 
answer why Marian should have so tragic a fate assigned to her. 
The only conclusion we can come to is that over and above the 
actual fact of her existence as a member of a low class in society 
which Romney sought to raise, an experience sombre as hers is 
artistically needful to the more important figure of reforming 
Romney. Marian Erle has been introduced chiefly, though of 
course not solely, to lead up to the climax in the Ninth Book. In 
it Romney Leigh is afforded the final occasion for showing his 
thorough great-heartedness, which would lose its point and merit 
completely were not Marian the sufferer she is shown to be. With 
his early love, Aurora, standing by to hear his words, in spite of 
all that has befallen Marian Erle since he years before asked 
her to be his wife, Romney nobly holds himself bound in every 
way to the latter. She, however, in a rapture of satisfied 
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emotion on finding that her early ideal of his nobleness 
's verified by the actual fact that he still trusts her sufficiently 
49 make her his wife, disclaims the alliance, and vows 
she will not wed him. The love she had towards him she declares 
was more a reverential worship than such a feeling as would 
justify marriage. From her standpoint he appeared more a god 
than an equal. But not even after this positive declaration by 
Marian would Romney release himself, were it not that she makes 
it impossible for him to reply by gliding away—for ever. Her re- 
solve, self-control, and heroism are grand, yet taking all her cir- 
cumstances into consideration, the reader feels no regrets for her 
sake, because it is seen that her actions are really in accord with 
her own inmost feelings. Thus the exile she voluntarily makes for 
herself is not painful to us, the onlookers, while at the same time 
the relations between Romney and Marian become the sombre 
background against which is relieved the more equal love between 
him and Aurora. While the disinterested nature of Romney’s 
attempt to knit by marriage the upper and lower strata of society 
has been amply vindicated, there is a satisfaction felt that he 
Limself is set not only morally but actually free to mate with one 
who was more his own peer, his first and most congenial love 
Aurora Leigh. 

But to recur to the artistic argument. It may be averred that 
while an apology for the plot has been found so far as Marian 
Erle is concerned, the esthetic principle demands that no such 
jarring episode should have place in a book dealing with the highest 
convictions on life and art. To this we would only reply that we 
cannot agree with the notion that painful incident should not be in- 
troduced into a work professedly treating of Art in its highest 
teaches, Eliminate all that is distressing from “ Macbeth” or 
“Othello” and what is left? The “Laocoon” is a painful group 
tolook upon, but the sculptor lavishes efforts of his genius in its 
Production. If art is a “ presentation of the Truth—life upon the 
larger scale,’ then the poet could not shut her eyes to the baser 
stratum of the world’s experience, however real her aspirations 
might be towards the upper development. 


Natural things 
And spiritual—who separates those two 
In Art, in morals, or the social drift, 
Tears up the bond of Nature and brings Death. 
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And if we further grant that, in addition to presenting Truth, it 
is the poet’s duty to expose falseness and pillory baseness, we find 
another justification for introducing Marian Erle in the oppor- 
tunity so given for analytical dissection of such a type of woman 
as Lady Waldegrave. 

Passing now, however, to consider the general aim of the whole 
work, we think it will be evident that the author means that. 
Aurora and Romney Leigh are to be accepted as two ideals, consis- 
tently occupying their special spheres. Each having, to begin with, 
a high-toned and finely-strung nature, they each sought the greatest 
good. The first, Aurora, finds her ideal Life in a constant, con- 
suming devotion to Art. By this she will not only perfect her own 
moral stature, but will renovate society and ennoble mankind. She 
may be understood to be the priestess of Art. The second ideal 
personage, Romney, has equally high or higher notions of Art, but 
the present pressure upon his soul, of a world’s affairs out of joint, 
impels him to earnest patient labour for the purpose of setting 
men’s lives right. He too would perfect his own growth 
and would leave the world better than he found it, 
but he would accomplish this by planning practical things, 
by actual working, and by bestowing. Aurora would de- 
velope herself and reform society by teaching high truths. Rom- 
ney would reach the same results by a personal manipulation of 
the outward circumstances of men. His words are :— 

May I choose indeed 
But vow away my years, my means, my aims, 


Among the helpers, if there’s any help 
In such a social strait ? 


This being the plan of the work, it is clear that two ideal re- 
deemers of society run a neck and neck career through the book. 
‘T'wo streams, of different complexions, seek a common ocean. If 
either of these reformers has to confess non-success at the end, 
the critic, remembering that the author professed to give her 
“highest convictions on life and art’’ in this book, has consider- 
able show of reason on his side if he pronounces “ Aurora 
Leigh” a failure, because in it no fixed solution is submitted for 
the social problems propounded at starting. Here then is a point 
upon which a divergence of opinion is possible, and we therefore 
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fnd that some critics are inclined to count “ Aurora Leigh” a 
fyilure as far as its social aims are concerned, because at the close 
of the book both the heroine and Romney admit their mode of pro-_ 
cedure to have been mistaken and fruitless. But before we are 
done it will be seen that we do not quite agree with this view. We 
have to deal not alone with the words Mrs. Browning puts into 
the mouth of Aurora, nor the actions of Romney in the reformation 
of society, but with what may be gathered within the boards of the 
book to show her own personal ideal. Without a doubt the work 
contains Mrs. Browning’s highest convictions upon life and art, 
but it does not follow that these are to be found only in the spoken 
words of Aurora or the benevolent acts of Romney. If the author 
had no fixed theory of how the world was to be elevated, save what 
has been personified in the lives of the two principal characters in 
this book, then it might be said that she had attempted something 
in which she failed. But shedoes not thus pin her own views to either 
the one or the other, and there is, to our thinking, no doubt as to 
Mrs. Browning’s personal theory. Gathering up thoughts unob- 
trusive but distinct enough throughout the work, it is clear that 
the poet’s own mind was well made-up as to the only way of re- 
generating and ennobling the world. The mistake we have to 
avoid is that of considering Aurora and Romney as perfect indivi- 
duals. If they are ideally perfect, and yet at the end have to con- 
fess failure, then it is proper to say that the poet has failed in 
what she has undertaken, having, notwithstanding the possession 
of perfect human agencies, presented no solution of the social 
difficulties. But high-souled, earnest and consistent as these two 
characters are, they are manifestly partial and incomplete—each is 
lacking in something. They are made so, to teach negatively that 
the social life is so complex a thing that it is not to be dealt with 
partially, that one series of influences is not alone to be brought to 
bear to elevate and purify it, that no hard and fast rules or cut and 
dried schemes will remedy the wrongs which are rampant. There- 
fore to expect that Aurora or Romney Leigh will prove saviours of 
society, when they are started manifestly one-sided—each con- 
temning the other’s theory—would be to expect from a part results. 
which can only be looked for from the whole. It is therefore 
through a fusion of theories and an addition of something which 
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had been omitted from both, that Mrs. Browning would teach us 
that the ultimate repose of human interests will be reached. It ig 
only when the book closes and we see Aurora and Romney joining 
theories and going forward together, spiritualised and wiser, that 
we perceive the author’s idea of the true elevating and redeem- 
ing forces of the world. To illustrate and prove this will be our 
aim now. 

In our last article, in dealing with the love poetry of Mrs, 
Browning, we saw that Aurora Leigh in denying herself Romney’s 
proffered love, although her own heart responded to it, laid up for 
herself years of personal loss and discomfort. We must again look 
at this matter, but now in its bearing upon Aurora’s schemes as 
a reformer and teacher, since this is the line of our present study, 

Aurora Leigh early strikes the keynote of her story, when she 
deliberately depreciates the effect of Love in Life-work and places 
her Art above it. To Romney’s invitation to join him in his 


philanthropic labours,— 
Ah, my sweet, come down, 
And hand in hand we’ll go where yours shall touch, 
These victims, one by oue! 


She replies, firmly enough :— 


Women of a softer mood 
Surprised by men when scarce awake to life 
Will sometimes only hear the first word—‘“ Love”’ 
And catch up with it any kind of work 
Indifferent, so that dear love go with it. 
* * * But me your work, 
Is not the best for—nor your love the best, 
Nor able to commend the kind of work 
For love’s sake merely. 


She has her vocation too, and tells him plainly that he will not ac- 
complish his “ poor ends’”’— 


Of barley-feeding and material ease 

Without a poet’s individualism 

To work your universal. It takes a soul 

To move a body: it takes a high-souled man 

To move the masses, even to a cleaner stye : 

It takes the ideal to blow a hair’s breadth off 
The dust of the actual! 


But notwithstanding her brave cry :— 


© o & Since 
We needs must hunger—better, for man’s love, 
Than God’s truth! better for companions sweet 
Than great convictions ! 
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She soon finds too surely that her Art is insufficient either for her 
own spirit’s satisfaction or the world’s redemption :— 


O! sorrowful great gift 
Conferred on poets, of a two-fold life, 
When one life has been found enough for pain ! 


While she writes—- 


We thunder down— 
We prophets, poets, ‘“‘ Virtue’s in the Word !”’ 


she is dimly conscious that if she had allowed her heart to speak as 
well as her head when Romney asked her the supreme question, be- 
sides being more comfortable in her own life she would have been 
no loser in her art, and might have been more forward even in 
the great work to which she had set her hand. 


t sad Now if I had been a woman, such 
As God made women, to save men by love— 
By just my love I might have saved this man, 
And made a nobler poem for the world 

Than all I have failed in. 


The idea gains upon her and strengthens irresistibly, that there is 
a greater force than Art, and this is expressed in a passage of much 
beauty, thus :— 


Art itself 
We've called the larger life, must feel the soul 
Live past it. For more’s felt than is perceived, 
And more’s perceived than can be interpreted, 
And Love strikes higher with his lambent flame 
Than Art can pile the faggots. 


We thus see that her error consisted in separating the woman in 
her from her artist work. Her finest efforts thereby became tame 
and ineffectual, because they were not vitalised by warm sympathy. 
At last the ery is wrung from her, which we here repeat, although 
in a former article it has already been partly quoted :— 


Art is much but Love is more! 
O! Art, my heart, thou’rt much, but Love is more! 
Art symbolises Heayen, but Love is God 
And makes Heaven. I, Aurora, fell from mine, 
I would not be a woman like the rest — 
A simple woman who believes in Love 
And owns the right of Love because she loves 
And hearing she’s beloved, is satisfied 
With what contents God. I must analyse, 
Confront and question ! 
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This confession may be said to stamp as a failure Aurora’s 
theory, and we now turn to find wherein the other reformer, Rom- 
ney, failed, and endeavour if we can to learn the secret of his non- 
success. This is not far to seck, and is to be gathered by consi- 
dering the result of his schemes. As befits his theory, he is a man 
not so much of words as of action. He is unwearied in ministry, 
and his sincerity is beyond all question, since it leads him to con- 
vert his ancestral halls into a sort of omnium gatherum in which 
the poor, the halt, the blind, the maimed, and all who were 
society’s outcasts might find rest and comfort. The form which 
gratitude took in the natures so befriended was to set a blaze one 
fine night to the house which had given them shelter, and burn it 
over their benefactor’s head! Patiently, however, he goes about 
alleviating distress. His sympathetic eye guides his liberal hand. 
Moreover, he so appreciates duty, devotion and heroism when ex- 
hibited by a girl far below him in social rank, that position and 
caste feeling count as nothing with him, and as we have seen he 
will make her his wife in order that he may have a helper in his 
work. He contemns society’s verdict in the sincerity of his pur- 
pose to harmonise class with class. He longs for the time when, 
to quote Burns,— 


Man to man, the warld o’er, 
Shall brithers be for a’that. 


and does all he can to hasten its coming. 

Surely this may be pronounced very good—it seems noble con- 
duct in every part of it! But with Romney the fatal mistake 
was that he wrought upon the husk of things—he dealt with the 
circumstances of people only. He compassionately improved their 
material condition, without sufficiently playing upon their natures. 
He places beggars and hangers-on of society in lordly mansions 
without reference to the * eternal fitness of things.’ It is matter 
for little wonder that disaster should some day overtake such a 
theory. If Aurore made too much, Romney mzde too little of the 
function of the prophet to give light to the soul. He did not 
recognise enough that each man’s amelioration cannot be put upon 
him from without like a garment, but must work itself outward 
from his own spirit within. Gathering up both theories, therefore, 
we find that although there might be on the one hand illumination 
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of mind by precept, and on the other, ministry to the body by 
kindly hands, neither of these modes would alone succeed in mak- 
ing “ the wilderness a fruitful field.” There must be an amalga- 
mation of the two, and even then failure would be written over the 
work until the third and most potent factor operated. What is 
this last influence then? With evident allusion to the original act 
in Eden by which man was made “ a living soul,” the poet tells us 
that what is still wanted is the presence of the “ Divine Breath 
that blows the nostrils out to ineffable inflatus.”” ‘* Workers may 
clean the tubes,’’ she says, “but they must wait for rains.” 
Towards the end of the book, when both had too clearly seen the 
futility of their schemes, Aurora addresses Romney in these 
words :-— 


We were both wrong that June day—both as wrong 

As an east wind had been—I who talked of Art 

And you who grieved for all men’s griefs. * ® What then? 
We surely made too small a part for God 

In these things! 


Driving further home this truth that man’s whole being must 
be laid hold of by the power that would restore all things, Mrs. 
Browning gives us a deeper glimpse into her own thoughts on the 
matter in the following lines :— 


Not even Christ himself 
Can save man else than as He holds man’s soul: 
And therefore did He come into our flesh, 
As some wise hunter creeping on his knees 
With a torch, into the blackness of a cave, 
‘To face and quell the beast there—take the soul, 
And so possess the whole man, body and soul. 


Not only from “ Aurora Leigh,’ but also from other poems* 
is it clear that Mrs. Browning puts little faith in “schemes” for 
the restitution of all things. She rests her hope of nations in the 
progress of the individual—a very reasonable proposition. Ad- 
mitting the confusion of the world’s affairs to be great, she yet 


does not despair of a remedy, but amending them by set plans 
1s not her idea. We want :— 





*Vide “ Poets’ Magazine” for March, p. 100. 
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Fewer programmes, we who have no prescience, 
Fewer systems, we who are held and do not hold. 
Less mapping out of masses to be saved 

By Nations or bv sexes. 


It is only when each unit in the great mass is vivified and en- 
lightened that a general impulse forward will be felt. When 
Aurora’s high ideal of art and truth and Romney’s generosity of 
service shall be characteristic of each individual existence, and the 
sweetening energy of the all-powerful Spirit shall pervade every- 
thing, then and not till then will individuals be near the crown of 
their life, will communities solve their problems with ease, and the 
happiness of the race be at hand. It is a pretty picture if it could 
only be realised! If “Aurora Leigh ’’ shows one thing more than 
another it is that even gifted mortals may be in error as to the 
exact extent of their agency in helping on the good work. Plainly 
enough Mrs. Browning would teach that natural light suffices only 
for part of the journey. Turning therefore to ascertain what 
supernatural revelation has been given to supplement natural 
effort, she finds close at hand the very Truth which Aurora wor- 
shipped as celestial, the very abnegation of self which lent Romney 
his nobility, and in addition to these two a Love which is literally 
unfathomable. The three things—Truth, Service, Love—have all 
been embodied for our use in the best possible form, the Life of a 
divine Man! A very striking sentence in Mrs. Browning’s essay 
on the Greek Christian Poets reads thus :— We want the touch 
of Christ’s hand upon our literature as it touched other dead 
things—we want the sense of the saturation of Christ’s blood upon 
the souls of our Poets that it may ery through them in answer to 
the ceaseless wail of the sphinx of our humanity, expounding 
agony into renovation.’ In the light of this confession on Mrs. 
Browning’s part, we find no artistic incongruity, but rather a 
very human pleasure in considering “ Aurora Leigh ”’ as the ulti- 
mate tribute of this woman’s splendid genius and sympathetic 
nature to the one central Worker in the universe, whose nature 
is not partial but complete, whose theories are not wrong, and 
whose practice is faultless. Only in so far as men and women 
tread in His footsteps, and are actuated by His spirit, shall they 
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materially contribute towards the diminution of what is evil, and. 
help forward the final harmony !— 


The man, most man, with tenderest human hands 
Works best for men, as God in Nazareth. 


It no doubt is a debateable point whether a poem is the proper 
form for a philosophical treatise to take, and so far as “ Aurora. 
Leigh” is argumentative, it may be open to question its entire 
success. But, being Mrs. Browning’s masterpiece, into which she 
threw the fully developed forces of her mature years, it is natural 
to expect it to show at least signs of surpassing genius. That it 
does exhibit these is strictly true. Our article being more an 
analysis of the drift and aim, than an exposition of the form and 
language of the poem, we have only quoted what was needful for 
argument without reference to the absolute or comparative beauty 
of the passages selected. Indeed from a poetical point of view 
some of the extracts we have made will not show well. But 
genius is stamped all over the work. Images and similes crowd 
upon one another and the brilliant touches with which the author 
transforms the commonest things are plentiful throughout. We 
must not now, however, attempt to quote. It must suffice to state 
for behoof of those who may not be acquainted with this work, 
that any one who turns to the study with eyes open, and souls sus- 
ceptible to beauty of metaphor and expression, fineness of thought 
and variety of theme, will most certainly not be disappointed. It 
is perfectly true, we must admit, that the whole of “ Aurora 
Leigh” is not real poetry—much of it is no more than fair prose. 
But the fact still remains that this work is one of the most remark- 
able poems in the language, and if she had written nothing 
ese this would ensure Mrs. Browning a notable place in 
the bright galaxy of the illustrious ones who have made our litera. 
ture what it is. 

Our next and concluding article will have reference to “The 
Seraphim” and “The drama of Exile,” and will close with 
some remarks of a judicial nature on the character of Mis. 
Browning’s writings as a whole. 


Duncan MacCott. 
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TO THE HEPATICA. 


In ode or sonnet I have never yet 
Chanced to observe a line to thee addrest, 
Cheerful Hepatica; that on the breast 

Of February, like a star art set. 

Brave flower, that when the earth is cold and wet, 
And hail storms oft thy lowly haunts molest, 
Still venturest forth, attired in purple vest, 

Twin sister of the fragrant violet. 

Thou always dost a special joy renew 
Within my breast; as bringing memories sweet 

Of early days, and friends long scattered wide. 

O! mayest thou be to me a token true, 

That we, some happy day, again shall meet, 
In one bright knot, like thy fair petals, tied. 


J. D. H. 


LINES, WRITTEN AT BATTLE ABBEY, 
(AFTER READING TENNyson’s “ Hanonp.”) 


Tarr, calm-closed scene! Thy rich stored annals wield 
Their fame-furled worth in clear reality 
About my moving frame. Trance-like, I see 
Two armies armed with axe and helming shield, 
Fighting a cause upon a gory field, 
On which is shaped my course—my destiny— 
Again, in vivid truth there seems to be 
A golden, flower-decked altar which is sealed 
By consecration for a great one’s soul, 
Where stern ascetic men their prayers beseech— 
And last, I see a bard with open scroll 
Rivet a crowd with wondrous worded speech. 
The spell-mists flee. O Ruin—Reverie ! 
A kindly poet moulds my soul to thee. 


Hires DEANE. 




























LONELINESS. 


LONELINESS. 


Gap warblers blithely dance from spray to spray, 
And ev’ry little swelling throat 
Strains hard to yield a joyous note,— 

Yet I am sad to-day. 


From sweet effulgence softly spread on high, 
With here and there a veil of fleece, 
Fall beams that spread a flood of peace,— 
And yet I fain would sigh! 


The idle air will scarcely wave the corn,— 
Among the leaves no whisper creeps, 
Each sense ambrosial languor steeps, 
Yet none to me is borne. 


The river’s sensuous, lethargic waves 
Have felt the sweet contagion’s power, 


And tumble on through mead and bower :— 


My breast no Lethe laves! 


The very fish drink in the trancing sweets,— 
E’en minnows lounge around the pike,— 
To flee too lazy,—he to strike! 

No calm my senses greets. 


The bee forgets to suck the teemful rose, 

That hangs its overburdened head 

With weight of sweet it fain would shed, 
As I with weight of woes. | 


Why, why, where all is peace, should I thus mourn ?— 


My heart is void ;—it bleeds ;—it aches,— 
No joy from aught around it takes,— 
Its core was rudely torn !— 


A love crept in, and down and down it crept,— 
It nestled there,—how sweet, how warm !— 
Ah me! there came a treacherous storm, 
That out the nestling swept! 
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S. Hotpen. 
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HARD AND SOFT. 


Like fair spring morning—like moonlight mild— 
Like the first lisped prayer of a little child— 
Like a fragile flower in the woodland wild! 


Could she love me? me with my careworn face 
Upon which long sorrows had left their trace, 
Still toiling on in life’s hard run race. 


I heard them say it was strange that she 
So soft—so tender—so fair to see 
Should mate with a cold hard man like me. 


But I smiled for I thought in my heart that even 
To the fairest and best of all things under heaven 
True love is a royal gift to be given. 


And that though the rind be of sombre hue 
The fruit is fed with the morning dew, 
And long suns mellow it through and through. 


“Do not trifle:’’ I warned her—* for fiends command. 


When a vessel founders in sight of land!” 
And she said “O faithless !’”’—and kissed my hand. 


I left her, hiding a lover’s tears, 
Shaken with passionate hopes and fears, 
Half shamed when I thought of my sober years. 


Back to the turmoil—the cark—the care— 
The restless midnight—the noonday glare— 
In my heart one hope! on my lips one prayer! 


Whilst she my sweet one—my bird—my flower— 
Untouched by even a summer shower, 
Fluttered idly on through the careless hour. 


But at last I was free! like a bird I flew 
Back to her side: “ What a sage like you” 
She met me laughing—* Still tender and true? 
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«You were right to warn me! the very thing! 
“T meant but trifle and singed my wing— 
“ As well tell the Lark overhead not to sing! 


Al 
Be 
: 


“Will you stay for my wedding ?”—9 mocking tone! 
And a life at her careless feet overthrown ! 
Was it her heart or mine that was made of stone? 


C. E, MEETKESKE. 





STREWN ASHES. 
By ALFRED HARBLON. 
IN SPRING. 


TuE light glows warmly, thrills, and quickens . 
Each tree, that through its branches thickens 
With soft green foliage and flowers. 
The trees grow white with silver sheaflets, 
The blossoms intertwine with leaflets, 
The summer with the winter hours. 


There is a murmur in the gloaming, 
Where through the orchards we are roaming, 
A tender melody of spring. 
A sound of fountain springs, and grasses 
That rustle in the shady passes, 
Of nightingales upon the wing. 








See, love, the laden branches shiver, 
The clustering petals softly quiver, 
And flutter downward through the air. 
Upon your raisen arms and bosom, 
Upon your tresses, bud and blossom, 
A silver crown for golden hair. ef 





And every love and every. lover ie 
The blossomed happiness shall cover, | 
To leave the fruit within their reach. 
And morn, and night, and sun, and sorrow, 
And each to-day, and each to-morrow, 
Shall make the fruit grow fair for _ . 4 \ 
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The sun steals through the leafy shadow 
That falls on every grassy meadow, 


And laughs before your sunny eyes. 


The spring tide stoops adown to greet you, 
The summer issues forth to meet you, 


The winter wind grows warm and dies. 


IN AUTUMN. 


THE wind and rain sound softly, sadly, 
Through red-burnt boughs, that welcome gladly 


The harbingers of autumn flowers ; 


Long lines of grey clouds, swiftly flying, 


Enclose the day already dying, 
Shorten the short and darksome hours. 


The ruddy fruit bears down the branches, 
The willing earth gapes wide, and stanches 
The plashes of the dripping rain ; 
Yet rain, nor wind, nor eve, nor morning, 
Nor noontide heat, nor early dawning, 
Can bring the blossoms back again. 


0 love of mine, the wet wan weather, 
Cruel winds and fruitful winds together, 
The sun and shadows, night and light; 
Have swept the white and tender flowers 
To follow for the spring-tide hours, 
Lost in the sun-land out of sight. 


In resting places where they hover, 
Soft breeze and sun as love and lover, 
You rest between the night and dawn; 
Where, in the flight of many a swallow, 
The spirits of the lost ones follow 
The first grey rising of the morn. 


(To be Continued ). 
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STUDIES IN POETRY. 
CuapTer IV. 


Heroic Metre—Octosyllabic—Anapestic—Blank Verse—Gay’s 
Stanza—Spenserian Verse—Elegiacs—Locksley Hall— Unsym- 
metrical Verse, §c. 


Ir is our purpose in the present paper to trace, explain, and 
briefly to comment upon the leading varieties of English verse. 
And we may repeat at the outset, what indeed has already been 
stated, that these metres are conventional only; that all metre 
is arbitrary; and that anyone (who can) may invent a new metre, 
the creation or organization of which is one of the finest and 
most undoubted feats of the genuine poetic power—* the vision 
and the faculty divine.” In the present discussion, moreover, 
we shall set ourselves to explain each leading or principal form of 
metre which has become standard or historic in the language ; 
giving in each case copious instances of its use selected from the 
works of our leading poets. 

The first form of metre upon which we will adventure our 
1emarks is that which has received the designation of Heroic. 
This has been correctly called the standard metre of the English 
language. In point of time it is one of our earliest forms of verse. 
It was written by Chaucer in the fourteenth century, is written by 
the poets of the present generation, and has been used by most 
writers of the intermediate period. It consists of five feet, each 
containing an wunaccented syllable followed by an accented, or 
what we loosely but conveniently and definitely describe as an 
iambus. Take by way of specimen :— 


Honour and shame from no condition rise ; 

Act well your part, there all the honour lies. 
Fortune in men has some small difference made, 
One flaunts in rags, one flutters in brocade ; 

The cobbler apron’d, and the parson gown’d, 

The friar hooded, and the monarch crown’d. 

What differ more (you cry) than crown and cowl? 
T’ll tell you friend! a wise man and a fool. 

You'll find, if once the monarch acts the monk, 
Or cobbler like, the parson will be drunk, 

Worth makes the man, and want of it the fellow; 
The rest is all but leather or prunella. 

Pope’s ‘‘ Essay on Man,” Epistle IV. 
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This verse from its eminently sonorous or stately elevation of 
sound, which the most ignorant will recognise, if the above lines 
are tolerably well read, is admirably adapted to the inculcation of 
moral sentiments or to the expression of lofty truth of any order, 
In the hands of Pope, in his magnificent Essay just cited, it jg 
seen at its best, and I for one ask the puny versifiers of our day, 
the small Shelleys of song, who with equal insolence and feebleness 
dare to run down Pope—who had he lived would have had it out 
with them in a Dunciad—to take the above measure, to set down 
if they can some lofty sentiments, and just for five minutes to 
essay to rival the organ sounds of the mighty master of song. For 
stories, quaint, simple, natural, fresh as the dew on the daisies at 
morning, it was finely practised by Father Chaucer—the rare old 
bard with a beard like a shock of ripe wheat, as Professor Masson 
once pleasantly put it. Chaucer is a study in himself, and thanks 
to eminent, studious, and self-denying men such as my friend the 
Rev. Dr. Richard Morris, and Mr. Furnivall, and the whole of the 
Chaucer Society, and indeed the Early English Text Society like- 
wise, Chaucer is firmly established not only as a classic, buta 
classic to be read, pursued, annotated with at least as much zeal as 
an Oxford Don or a Gottingen or Leipsic professor is wont eagerly 
to bestow upon his beloved Virgil.* “His Canterbury Tales’ ought 
to be read and studied by all, and they form in themselves a whole- 
some and a pleasant discipline. But Chaucer’s verse, as might be 
expected for the age in which he lived, is not sonorous or elevated 
—it is sweet, natural, quaint, humorous, or pathetic, but in all 
cases for the most part of the gossipy order. Nor is the heroic 
metre in its essential construction best adapted for tales. The 





* The teaching of our English classic authors is now beginning to be 
recognised. In the High School of Edinburgh for example the language 
of Chaucer and Dunbar is made a feature of special prominence in the 
school curriculum. That school is the more liberal Eton of Scotland— 
open nobly to rich and poor, to peer and peasant. I take leave to note 
how many enormous advances in the catholic character of the teaching 
of the young have dated from that admirable institution—under men 
like Adam, Schmitz, and Donaldson. But as usual there is one danger 
of which I as an academic man am keenly sensible—the too exclusive 
preference which in a materialising and somewhat shoddy age is apt 
be given to directly useful studies over those which in the noblest sens 
are also useful. Meanwhile, it is a fine and worthy thing to enable our 
boys to pore over their Chaucer. 
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gound, if lofty, is too monotonised, too much in one key, cannot lend 
itself (as the octosyllabic unquestionably does) to the infinite 
varieties of life and shade in human incident and character. Byron 
tried it in the “ Corsair :’”’— 


Unlike the heroes of each ancient race, 

Demons in act, but gcds at least in face, 

In Conrad's form seems little to admire, 

Though his dark eyebrow shades a glance of fire : 
Robust but not Herculean—to the sight, 

No giant frame sets forth his common height ; 
Yet in the whole, who paused to look ayain, 

Saw more than marks the crowd of vulgar men ; 
They gaze and marvel how—and still confess 
That thus it is, but why they cannot guess. 


Even Byron with all his Titanic genius could not render the 
heroic easy and plastic for the frequent changes occurring in the 
tale. Thus the description of the fair Medora or of the passionate 
Gulnare, though charming in its way, hardly seems to harmonize 
with the cadence and general characteristics of the metre. But 
when the tenderness becomes stately as it were, and the lines belong 
to exhortation, the verse is at once for the moment justified, as in 
the fine passage—moralising on the tear which as a gem had 
dropped and sparkled over the chain of the captive Conrad :— 


Oh! too convincing—dangerously dear— 

In woman’s eye the unanswerable tear ! 

That weapon of her weakness she can wield, 

To save, subdue—at once her spear and shield : 

Avoid it: Virtue ebbs and Wisdom errs, 

Too fondly gazing on that grief of hers! 

What lost a world, and bade a hero fly ? 

The timid tear in Cleopatra’s eye. 

Yet be the soft triumvirs fault forgiven, 

By this—how many love not earth—but heaven ! 

Consign their souls to man’s eternal foe, 

And seal their own to spare some wanton’s woe. 
‘¢ Corsair,” Canto II. 


In the “Bride of Abydos,” another of his Eastern tales, Lord 
Byron abandoned the heroic metre for the octosyllabic—which is 
the very metre adapted to changing incident, equally to love 
passages, to description of scenery, to martial affray, to the tender, 
the pathetic, or the terrible. Before, however, turning to the 
consideration of this metre, we must add concerning the heroic, 
that, like many other matters, it suffered immensely at the hands 
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of the minor and feeble imitators of Pope, the small disciples of 
great master, who till the reign of George the Third, reigned for 
over a generation in the fair domain of British poesy. Of Garth, 
Armstong, Stephen Duck, of Nahum Tate, et cd genus omne, none 
save mere ransackers of dead and dusty tomes ever hears or careg 
to hear. On them the mantle of oblivion fell soon and fatally. In 
their hands the heroic couplet was used to celebrate the most 
unpoetic themes. Even Darwin, a cleverer man, is not now read: 
people will not tolerate his monstrous and inane pomposities. The 
lines to be found in some of our older manuals of Elocution, begin- 
ing (1 quote wholly from memory), 


Now fair Eliza on the wood crown’d height 
Of Minden stood, spectatress of the fight, &c., 

are a sample of the more tolerable productions of that period; 
while the “ Botanic Garden,” written by the same worthy and 
somewhat whimsical man, affords a specimen of the unhallowed 
mixture of oil and water, of science and poetry. Under these and 
such as these the heroic couplet fell into disgrace, and afterwards 
yet more and more into disuse ; and, though still employed occasion- 
ally as a fitting vehicle of satire, it has not been favoured by the 
present race of poets. I am not aware that either Mr. Swinburne 
or Mr. Tennyson has written anything in this venerable, and in its 
way really noble measure. But our prevailing poets as a rule kick 
over the traces of ancient practice, much preferring at all times 
wild irregularity, vehement incoherence, misty license, to harmo- 
nized unity, regulated cadence, or the fair form of poetic beauty. 
This, we may safely say, is a fashion, merely a passing fashion and 
nothing more ; and, looking to the general course of history and 
literature, it is safe to predict that it too will in its turn disappear» 
leaving behind it not much to excite any very reasonable regret. 
Pope was the great artificer of the heroic couplet. 

We have already sought to characterise the octosyllabic metre, 
which consists of an unaccented and then an accented syllable m 
four successive feet, but also occasionally varied by an anapast—as 
by Walter Scott and by Coleridge in “Christabel,’”’ and by Lord 
Byron in the “Siege of Corinth.” This extra syllable gives the 
line a fine swing, a kind of go or dash (what our younger dramati¢ 
critics, I think, are accustomed to call verve) which has a wonder- 
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fal effect, especially in adding enormous animation to the passage.. 
A literary gentleman of some slight ability, but quite innocent of 
poetic sympathy or apprehension once objected before me to this 
extra syllable or introduction ofthe anapxst. But Byron, Scott, 
and Coleridge are names good enough to confer sanction ; and in- 
deed such a sanction is very emphatically found in the ear, provided 
of course that the hearer has any music in his soul. The octo- 
syllabic, urged a late celebrated critic, has a fatal facility ; a state-- 
ment meant I presume as condemnatory, but which constitutes in 
fact its highest praise. It has, in truth, a flow all its own, and a 
facility and plastic power or capability of adaptation which is.never 
possessed by any other measure :— 


Within the place of thousand tombs 
That shine beneath, while dark above 
The sad but living cypress glooms 
And withers not, though branch and leaf 
Are stamped with an eternal grief, 
Like early unrequited Love, 
One spot exists, which ever blooms, 
Ev’n in that deadly grove— 
A single rose is shedding there 
Its lonely lustre, meek and pale : 
It looks as planted by Despair— 
So white—so faint—the slightest gale 
Might whirl the leaves on high; 
And yet, though storms and blight assail,. 
And hands more rode than wintry sky 
May swing it from the stem—in vain— 
To-morrow sees it bloom again ! 
The stalk some spirit gently rears, 
And waters with celestial tears ; 
For well may maids of Helle deem 
That this can be no earthly flower 
Whick mocks the tempests withering hour, 
And buds unsheltered by a bower; 
Nor droops though spring refuse her shower; 
Nor woos the summer beam : 
To it the livelong night there sings 
A bird unseen—but not remote: 
Invisible his airy wings, 
But soft as harp that Houri strings 
His long entrancing note! 
It were the Bulbul; but his throat 
Though mournful, pours not such a strain 
For they who listen cannot leave 
The spot, but linger there and grieve, 
As if they loved in vain ! 
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And yet so sweet the tears they shed, 
°*Tis sorrow so unmixed with dread, 
They scarce can bear the morn to break 
That melancholy spell, 
And longer yet would weep and wake, 
He sings so wild and well.—‘“‘Bride of Abydos,” Can. II, 


This bird was the spirit of Selem celebrating his beloved Zuleika, 
Nothing more deliciously tender, more fragrant in the language of 
young love, more sweetly melancholy, more wonderful in its un- 
speakable and rare fascination can be found in the entire compass 
of English poetry. And for martial description who possessing a 
soul can read without emotion the passage on the Battle of Bannock- 
burn or the magnificent burst on the Battle of Flodden in the “Lord 
of the Isles” andin “Marmion”’ respectively. Such is the facility 
of the octosyllabic measure. I do not consider it fatal. And I 
venture to think that of all possible metres it, by virtue of its 
manifold capabilities, is the one best adapted for translating Homer. 
Scott partook more largely than any other poet of modern days of 
the Homeric spirit: had he been a profound Grecian, which un- 
fortunately he was not, he would have given us in his own elastic, 
favourite, and noble metre the best possible English rendering of 
Homer. Such accomplished critics as Professor Frances, W. 
Newman, and the late Lord Lytton unite to extol Scott as a poet 
and to praise his brilliant octosyllabics. 

Narrative blank verse of five feet is the metre of “ Paradise Lost,” 


«Paradise Regained,” Young's “Night Thoughts,” A kenside’s “Plea- 


sures of Imagination,’ Cowper’s “‘Task,’’ Tennyson’s ‘‘Idylls,” &c., 
and it is worthy of especial note, that each one of these eminent 
men, while employing the same measure, has by a rare prerogative 
of poetic ability or genius produced a performance which, as 2 


matter of sound or cadence, is peculiarly his own :— 


Nine times the space that measures day and night 
To mortal men, he, with his horrid crew, 

Lay vanquish’d, rolling in the fiery gulf, 
Confounded, though immortal: but his doom 
Preserved him to more wrath, for now the thought 
Both of lost happiness and lasting pain 

Torments him.—‘‘ Paradise Lost,” Book I. 


Or Tennyson, where Arthur addressing Guinevere :— 
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It may be, if thou purify thy soul, 

And so thou lean on our fair father Christ, 
Hereafter in that world where all is pure 

We too shall meet before high God, and thou 
Shalt cling to me, and claim me thine, and know 

I am thy husband, nor a meaner soul, 

Nor Lancelot nor another.—“ Idylls of the King.” 


Blank verse like the rhymed heroic is especially adapted for the 
stateliness or elevation of effect, dignity alike in thought and in 
word, but it hardly lends itself—anymore again than the rhymed 
heroic—to the purposes of stories in verse: it lacks variety and 
is terribly deficient in elasticity. Compare what must be held the 
really somewhat wire-drawn effect of many passages in the elongated 
and diffuse “ Idylls of the King,’”’ by Mr. Tennyson, with a closely 
related subject as sung by Sir Walter Scott in the “ Bride of 
Mermain.” The effect of the comparison, to unprejudiced persons, 
could hardly be very dubious. 

One of the best specimens of ordinary Anapestic verse is to be 
found in the opening of Lord Byron’s “Bride of Abydos.” An 
Anapest is composed of an unaccented syllable followed by two 
accented syllables, thus :— 


Know ye the land where the cypress and myrtle 

Are emblems of deeds that are done in their clime, 
Where the rage of the vulture, the love of the turtle, 

Now melt into sorrow, now madden to crime ? 
Know ye the land of the cedar and vine, 
Where the flowers ever blossom, the beans ever shine; 
Where the light wings of Zephyr, oppressed with perfume, 
Wax faint o’er the gardens of Gul in her bloom ; 

ts te o ° © 


"Tis the clime of the East; ’tis the land of the sun— 

Can he smile on such deeds as his children have done ? 

Oh! wild as the accents of lover’s farewell 

Are the hearts which they bear, aud the tales which they tell. 


What is called Gay’s “Stanza ’’ is composed of three feet in 
iambics, and a syllable over—or seven syllables in the feet line, 
altering with three iambic feet only in the second line, as in the 
subjoined specimen :— 

*Twas when the seas were roaring 
With hollow blasts of wind, 


A damsel lay deploring, 
All on a rock reclined. 
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Wide o’er the foaming billows 
She cast a wistful Jook ; 

Her head was crown’d with willows 
That trembled o’er the brook.— Gay. 


This is in good keeping with the order of poetry which we are 
accustomed somewhat loosely to call ballads. 

A measure of six feet of two syllables is called Alexandrine— 
because early romances upon the death of Alexander the Great 
were usually written inthat metre. Drayton’s famous poem the 
“Polyolhion” is written inthis form of verse. And the Spenserian 
stanza, in which are written the “ Fairy Queen” of that author, 
Thomson’s ‘Castle of Indolence,” Scott’s “Vision of Don Roderick,” 
Byron’s “Childe Harold,” and numerous other well-known works, 
consists of nine lines, the eight first of which are heroics, and the 
last an Alexandrine: Spenser shall supply a specimen of the Stanza 
which has been appropriately called after him :— 


It hath been through all ages ever seen, 

That with the prize of arms and chivalrie 

The prize of beauty still hath joined been, 

And for that reason’s special privitie ; 

For either doth on other much rely, 

For he meseems most fit the fair to serve 

That can her best defend from villanie ; 

And she most fit his service doth deserve 

That fairest is, and from her faith will never swerve. 


Spenser's ‘‘ Fairy Queen.” 


Elegiac verse, again, of which Gray’s famous “Elegy” in a 
country churchyard is a fine and familiar specimen :— 


The curfew tolls the knell of parting day, 
The lowing herds wend slowly o’er the lea, 
The ploughman homewards plods his weary way, 
And leaves the world to darkness and to me.—Gray. 


In what are called Elegiac Octosyllabics the rhymes are uniformly 
alternate and the verses are arranged in stanzas. The effect of 
this arrangement is simple and in a manner plaintive and generally 
peculiar in its kind. It is altogether in contrast with the rapid 
fire, bounding animation, and triumphant dash of the ordinary 
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Octosyllabic verse as that form of composition was practised by 
Scott and Byron. One of the best examples of this kind ofverse 
may perhaps be taken from the poems (Volume entitled “ Poems 
and Ballads”) of Mr. Tennyson, as we here subjoin it :— 


And on her lover’s arm she leant, 
And round her waist she felt its fold, 
And far across the hills they went 
In that new world which now is old : 
Across the hills and far away, 
Beyond their utmost purple rim, 
And deep into the dying day 
The happy princess followed him.—Tennyson. 


In his “Locksley Hall’? Tennyson has introduced a kind of 
metre, hitherto novel, and used with strange effect :— 


Here about the beach I wander’d, nourishing a youth sublime 
With the fairy tales of science, and the long results of time ; 
When the centuries behind me, like a fruitful land reposed ; 
When I clung to all the Present for the promise that it closed, 


and so forth through several stanzas; which with a very slight 
modulation of tone in reading them, would soon produce an exqui- 
sitely comic effect. In fact, several parodies on “ Locksley Hall”’ 
have at different times made their appearance in the world. But 
this sort of thing one can hardly relish; it seems toobad. A 
parodist may be ingenious and must be clever, but one genuine 
original poet, with undoubted gift and power, and the fine faculty 
of song is at any time worth a whole legion of parodists. Wolfe’s 
memorable lines beginning :— 


Not a drum was heard, not a funeral note, 


were cleverly parodied in this manner ; but it is instinctively felt 
that the work is of the heartless kind. The man who would parody 
“Hamlet”? or “ Paradise Lost” could not have a lofty soul or 
high personal qualities of any kind, and, if reduced into indigence, 
would be perfectly likely to terminate his career by robbing a 
cathedral. The present appetite for burlesques, foolish comic songs, 
and the like low intellectual seasoning is no wholesome portent ; 
to our younger people more especially it has worked, and is yet 
likely further to work, an incalculable injury. Satirists, sneerers, 


and parodists are vipers at heart, and the men who adopt the man- 
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ners of the music halls are manifestiy cads of the first water. Tp 
any young men especially glancing over these brief essays I would 
say, avoid wholly these things, and as far as may be discourage 
them in others. A man who rejoices in them can never attain the 
heights, and his mental fibre will be immensely deteriorated, 
Perhaps what may well be called the necessities of the case, and 
the serious prevalence of a great and growing evil may lead the 
reader indulgently to tolerate, perhaps kindly to regard, this little 
digression. 

Finally, not specifying many varieties of metre, more or less 
known (but we have certainly most precisely specified and discussed 
the main varieties) we have what are called unsymmetrical metres; 
composed of lines where the syllables are not a multiple of the 
accents. Of such metre—where however the basis is after all radi- 
cally and authentically octosyllabic—the “ Christabel”’ of Coleridge, 
or the “ Siege of Corinth ” by Lord Byron affords a happy specimen. 
Unsymmetrical lines too are occasionally interpolated into poems 
which are otherwise symmetrical. We will take a few lines from 
the “Siege of Corinth :’”’— 


In the year since Jesus died for men 
Kighteen hundred years and ten 

We were a gallant company, 

Riding o’er land and sailing o’er sea. 

Oh! out we went merrily ! 

We forded the river, and clomb the high hill, 
Never our steeds for a day stood still. 
Whether we lay in the cave or the shed, 

Our sleep fell soft on the hardest bed ; 


and so forth. Yet it ought to be added that a certain melodious 
rhythm is very discernible in the above unsymmetrical specimen 
of versification. Byron never for a moment descended to the 
singular antics of certain American versifiers. His poetry, and 
in fact all poetry, till within the last twenty years was certainly 
not prose. That is a new and rather impudent innovation; 4 


sorry pretence in any conceivable way. 


T. H. Grsson. 








MY LILIA. 


THE HEREAFTER OF THE SOUL. 


THE brain is not the solitary throne 
Of that transcendent mystery—the soul! 
Psychology, in no uncertain tone, 
Declares that it must permeate the whole 
Of this our mortal frame; for flesh and bone 
Form but its vestment, which it casts away 
When Death at length has snapped the golden zone 
That links our spirit to the grosser clay. 


The Soul is self! and when we come to die, 

We issue from the body, and shall know 
That we are spirits—free to scale the sky, 

Or flash at will through boundless space—although 
‘Our own identity shall haunt us still, 

And every thought and hope we cherished here, 
And every bias or for good or ill, 

We shall transfer to that sublimer sphere. 


There will be no forgetting !—clearly we 
Shall then recall our life below the skies— 
And pre-existence (if such wonder be!) 
Will then unseal its shadowy mysteries ! 
Endowed with rarer powers—we then shall gain 
Fresh wisdom through the ages—till we see 
The last bright link of that mysterious chain, 
And merge at length in Perfect Deity —F. B. Dovetron. 





MY LILIA. 
QuiveriNG, sparkling, flickering, dancing, 
Right merrily the joyous sunbeams play. 
So like my Lilia, coyly glancing 
From wavering eyes, now grave, now gay, 
She might within her baby hand 
Enclose a shining captive ray, 
From out her own bright spirit-land ! 
Gay, lively and tempting—grave, sober and grand, 
With no one above me, I dignified stand, 
Kneeling monarchs awaiting the wave of my hand. 


M. De G. 
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WAITING. 


‘Witt he come in the gloaming, when birds are homeward roaming, 
When flowers give forth their incense, and the night grows cool 
and chill, 
‘Or in the early morning, when eastern light is dawning, 
And every songster trying which can give the sweetest trill ? 


Years more than I can number, but hope doth not yet slumber, 
Have sauntered past me slowly, since I watched him from this 
door ; 
Sad thoughts come oft up-springing, I hear wild echoes ringing, 
“Oh, weary one, leave waiting, he will come to thee no more!” 


I go on hoping, fearing, and wait for his appearing, 
My eyes are dim with watching, but I'll see him from afar, 
In the window there’s a light, shining far and clear at night, 
No matter when he cometh, he shall find the gate ajar. 


‘So whether in the gloaming, that homewards he comes roaming, 
Or in the silent starlight when I hear each lightest breath, 
I’ll watch, however weary! I’ll wait however dreary, 


But oh! my love, come quickly, lest my heart be cold in death! 
Marie E. Wricur. 





IDEAL AND REAL. 


I mavE a love-song long ago, 
And heard it sung by lips since dead. 
The first word was a sigh—heigh-ho !— 
The next a lover’s dread. 
The third word told of love’s first kiss, 


The last was—love is bliss. 


Life made a song a little after, 
And put it in my lips to sing. 

The first word was the heart’s low laughter, 
With kisses following. 

The third word had a sound of dread, 


The last was—love is dead. 
F. Wyvitte Home. 
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AGRICOLA. 


ImBEDDED in the mossy country bank, 
The tender white and purple violets grow, 
Their lovely colors ’gainst rich grasses dank, 


With asphodels and lilies softly glow. 


To perfumed winds the mighty lime trees bend, 
Gold glittering in the swiftly rising sun, 

While from the woods the birds sweet notes ascend, 
Rejoicing in another day begun. 


Hodge—slouching by the ruminating flock, 
(Poor, very poor, wishing he’d ne’er been born) 

Hears the dull boom of the Cathedral clock 
Salute in solemn tones the bright’ning dawn. 


And, with his thoughts oppressed, his sad face blank, 
To the small hungry farm walks, giving vent 
To bitter curses, that these notes, this bank, 


This sun-gold will not pay his yearly rent. 
H. B. B. 





IN MEMORIAM. 
CHARLES CowpDEN CrarKE, AdraT 90, 


Fut ninety years! full ninety years! 
Nor often in this world of smiles and tears 
Men dwell so long. 
Now—his long sojourn ended, 
His soul henceforth is blended 
With sons of song. 
Aye, with the “sons of song,” 
That ever-glorious throng, 
In whose bright rays 
He joyed through peace and strife, 
We basked throughout that life 
Of “many days.” 





Rest to the weary head! 
Peace to the blesséd dead! 
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“KYRIE ELEESON.” 


On the cross the dying Saviour, 
Silent hangs in awful pain ; 

Mocked by ruthless man’s behaviour, 
Godlike, ’twixt a Godless twain. 


“ Behold the man, behold him now, 
This world-forsaken thing ; 
Behold his side and thorn-torn brow, 


All hail to Judah’s King!” 


Yet hark! above the taunts of foes, 
One prayerful voice is heard, 

Lo, answering from the Godhead flows 
Redemptions healing word. 


Oh! tender look from Jesus’ eyes, 
Oh! sweet assurance given, 


To be with him in Paradise, 
This day a saint in Heaven! 





GOOD NIGHT. 


My love has passed within the gate— 
I heeded not the moment’s flight, 
While pulses of a heart elate, 
Beat in accord with my delight. 


Sweet as the vesper hymns of birds, 
That cease not with departing light, 

For my sweet solace loving words, 
Lay on the stillness of the night. 


The echoes have not died away, 

Which told of joys the morn would bring, 
Of sweet dream-pictures of a day, 

When past year’s hopes are blossoming. 


Oh, for those days of ripened hopes! 
What higher joy, my love, than this, 
When Fate with Love no longer copes, 
But leaves us to our tranquil bliss! 


ALONE. | 243 


MORN, NOON, AND NIGHT 


A LITTLE ring with rosy rubies set 
A maiden’s finger pressing : 

A velvet cheek by ruddy lips love-met 
In kissing and caressing. 


A finger circled by a band of gold 
To leave it but with life: 

Two stalwart arms with tenderness enfold 
A loving little wife. 


A golden ring which plaits of raven hair 
And black enamel smother : 
A fair young face, dulled by a cloud of care, 


A widow and a mother. 
SipnEy CaRvl. 





ALONE. 


AtoneE on life’s rough sea, 

With helm and rudder gone ; 
My bark upon the ocean’s waves 

Is toss’d from morning’s dawn. 


No balmy zephyrs come 

To tide me on my course, 
But wildly blows the wind around, 

And agitates my loss. 


Rocks that whereon have split 
Many a bark before, 

I, on the sea of life must meet, 
Ere I can reach the shore. 


Remnants of wrecks I see 
Upon the boisterous main, 

Of barks that once sailed gay and free, 
That ne’er will sail again. 


Yet out at sea, I hope 

Some day to reach the shore, 
To put in port from every storm 

That beats, for evermore. 


Tuomas HaypDEN, 


16—2 
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STILL UNWON. 


’Mipst Arctic seas and frozen bergs, 
With frosty veil around her flung; 

Sits the Ice maiden, monarch still, 
As poets long ago have sung. 


Alone and unapproachable, 
She waits, the Witch Queen of the North, 
With icy finger beckoning, 
Luring her fearless seamen forth. 
And though full many a mariner 
Has woo'd her in her cold retreat, 
Has braved the bitter Northern seas, 
And laid his life down at her feet. 


Though “hearts of oak” have ventured forth, 
And perished whom we ill could spare, 
The heartless Maiden of the North, 
Still sits and smiles at our despair. 


Unwon, though sought by suitors bold, 
From other lands beside our own; 
Unwon, despite the lavish gold, 
Which men before her feet have strown. 


Last year a brave band left our shores, 

For fields where foot of man ne'er trod, 
They went with faithful hearts and free, 

Where none could greet them but their God. 


They braved the bergs, and sailed the seas, 
They strove to cross the frozen main; 

The Witch Queen waved her shadowy hands, 
As if to bid them try again. 


Again they strove with desperate will, 
That Icy Maiden’s throne to reach; 

And more than one lay down to die 
On that inhospitable beach. 


"Twas all in vain their efforts brave, 
And all their deeds of daring done ; 

The icy veil still wraps her round, 
The Polar Maiden’s “ still anwon.” 


C. E. M. SzoretTay, 
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AN OLD MAID’S STORY. 


Ou, listen! pray listen! a story I tell, 
Of a heart that was stolen away, 

Such stories are common, I know it too well, 
For such things come to pass every day. 


But this heart was my own—a young loving heart, 
Which a pair of blue eyes slyly stole, 

I knew it was gone by a terrible smart, 
And an empty, great desolate hole. 


But it came back again, Pll warrant as sound 
As it was ere it went pit-a-pat, 

Yet somehow ’twas altered—grown colder, I found, 
So I gave it at once to the cat. 


He loves me so well does this young tabby tom, 
Tom whose coat is far softer than silk; 
He'll never forsake me—no never so long 


As I give him his meat and his milk. 
Eien Lea. 





DOVER CLIFF. 


Last April, when the winds had lost their chill, 

T lay down dreamily upon the verge 

Of Shakespeare’s cliff where sea and sea-winds scourge 
The eternal barrier that withstands them still. 


I heard the billows break beneath and fill 
The wide air with the thunder of the surge; 
And near my cheek, half fearful to emerge, 
A violet grew upon the grassy hill. 
There as I lay, Poet, I dreamed of thee. 
Thy very voice, whose matchless music yet 
O’er-masters all the world’s, bowed down to me, 


> - 


With all the might and passion of the sea, 


Singing; and in the sound of it there met, 


The utter sweetness of the violet. 


FE, Wyvirtsc Home. 
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CROONING. 


THERE’s a grey old Mother that, early and late, 

Waiteth, to welcome her children home; 

With her tear-blind eyes on the wicket-gate ; 

For well she knoweth the way they come. 
Knows they will come with their worst confest, 
And will press them close to her withered breast, 
Kissing, and clasping them into her rest, 

To the sound of an endless Crooning. 


Though many are cradled around her there, 
She knows that the city, which lies afar, 
Hath more of her younglings, under the glare 
That seems from the highway, a tiny star. 
Lightly they left her, and went their way, 
With golden hopes of the Town so gay, 
And their songs went up to the gates o’ the day 


b 


“No more” sang they “of the Crooning.”’ 


So under the lights they have entered in ; 

But weary, and stainéd, and travel sore, 
They will, one day, tire of the glitter and sin 

Will homeward turn, and will roam no more. 
Thus ever the children, they come, they go, 
While the grey old mother rocks to and fro, 
But the end of it all doth no man know, 

Nor the Mystery of the Crooning. 


ALFRED THOMPSON. 





“HE NEVER CAME.” 


AL in the glow of the sunset’s splendour, 
Calm as the peace of the dying day ; 
She waits for the joy the hour will send her, 
Watches and waits till he comes that way. 





























REVIEWS. 


‘Surely her heart must have told its secret, 
Yes! for the wild flowers know it too, 

And the wind comes up from the south to listen, 
The brooklet murmurs—‘ Ah happy you!” 


Over the brook he will come—her lover, 
Over the bridge to the garden gate ; 

Ah joy! for the watching will then be over, 
And never again will she have to wait. 

“Only a year since we both have parted, 
Only a year’ 

“Only a year”’ the flower bells echo— 


> she murmurs low; 


Was ever a year so loth to go? 


Why are the shadows go swiftly falling ? 
Why has the night-wind grown so chill? 
Why does the name her lips are calling 
Kcho and die in the silence still? 
The brooklet murmurs from morn till even, 
Singing I care not for doubt or pain ; 
But the light has died in the western heaven, 
And the wild flowers whisper “ He Never Came!”’ 


Riva. 


REVIEWS. 


Hatuecx’s Marco Bozzaris. 


In introducing to our readers the noble poem on the death of the 
Greek patriot Bozzaris, by Fitz-Greene Halleck, it may not be amiss 
to give some brief account of its gifted author. This we have carefully 
compiled from “The American Cyclopedia” (New York, 1874), and 
“Griswold’s Poets and Poetry of Amcrica” (Philadelphia, 1856). Fitz- 
Greene Halleck was born at Guildford, Connecticut, July 8th, 1790, 
and died there Nov. 17th, 1867 ; the son of Israel Halleck and Mary 
Eliot, his wife, a descendant of John Eliot, the celebrated ‘* Apostle of 
the Indians,” He received his education at the Grammar School of 
his native town, and became clerk in a “ store” at Guildford. In 
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1811 he entered the banking-house of Jacob Barker in New York, in 
which employment he remained for many years. His first poem was 
published in the New York Evening Post, which was then the leading 
paper of the city, and the only one in which much attention was given 
to literature. One evening, says Griswold, in the spring of 1819, as 
Halleck was on his way home from his place of business, he stopped at 
a coffee-house then much frequented by young men in the vicinity of 
Columbia College. A shower had just fallen, and a brilliant sunset was 
distinguished by a rainbow of unusual magnificence. In the group 
around the door half-a-dozen had told what they would wish—conld 
their wishes be granted, when Halleck, looking at the glorious spectacle 
above the horizon, said, ‘‘ If I could have my wish, it should be to lie 
in the lap of that rainbow, and read Tom Campbell:” a bit of fine 
beautiful enthusiasm: only a rainbow hasn’t a lap, and it is a literary 
atrocity to speak of men of genius as Tom, Dick, or Harry.  Itis 
something worthy of a London Music Hall cad; but things move 
faster in America. However, the remark was a fortunate hit. A 
handsome young fellow, standing near, suddenly turned to him and ex- 
claimed, you and I must be acquainted: my name is Drake; and from 
that hour Drake and Halleck, both given to versifying, became fast 
friends, wrote together in a sort of literary partnership—especially a 
series of humorous and satirical poems, published in the Evening 
Post, and signed Croaker & Co, The next year Drake died of con- 
sumption. In the latter part of 1819 Halleck wrote his longest poem, 
‘‘ Fanny,” a satire on the fashions, follies, and public characters of the 
day. It enjoyed a great popularity. In 1822 and 1823 he 
visited Great Britain and the Continent of Europe. Among the 
souvenirs of his travels are two of his finest poems, ‘ Burns” and 
‘¢ Alnwick Castle,” which, with a few other poems he gave to the pub- 
lic in a small volume in 1827. His fame was now established, and 
besides fame, on which men have sometimes literally starved—as 
Longfellow, by the way, touchingly and with the sympathies of a 
gentleman, relates of brilliant but unfortunate gentlemen of the Quill 
in his “‘ Hyperion”—Halleck held a fine mercantile appointment under 
great capitalist, Jacob Astor, from whom he received a neat little an- 
nuity of £50 a year. He resided chiefly in his native town of Guild- 
ford, Connecticut. Several editions of his poems have appeared, and, 
after his death, a complete edition, under the editorship of Mr. J. G. 
Wilson, who has also written the life of Halleck. Besides his ow? 
works, Halleck edited, with memoir and notes, the works of Lord 
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Byron, and also “Selections from the British Poets.” Personally 
Halleck, though an ardent American was no hot anarchist, and indeed 
might generally pass for a moderate English Whig. He was attached. 
too, to the old country, and know and sung the fair side of the feudal 
chivalry ; and indeed both in his ‘‘Alnwick Castle” and in “‘ Bozzaris” the 
style and manner of Sir Walter Scott are at once apparent. His 
poetry, to be sure, was his own, but where there was any influence it 
was that of our good English models of his own youth, that golden 
prime which included Scott and Byron, He never wrote an inharmonious 
verse, never an obscure line, never an indecent or irreverent line ; a 
fine healthy writer, with high-toned sympathies and kindly genial in- 
stincts. Men like Halleck, if not exactly sons of thunder, are, never- 
theless much to be preferred to the sham sons of thunder, whether Eng- 
lish or American: and whenever a more natural taste, apart from the 
cant of literary cliques, prevails, it is stirring human verse—that goes 
directly to the mind and heart--which is sure to be appreciated, and 
which in fact is the only verse which the healthy mass of mankind are 





ever likely to value. 

Marco Bozzaris, the hero of the following poem, fell in an attack 
upon the Turkish Camp at Lapsi, the ancient Platea, August 20, 1823, 
and expired in the moment of victory. His last words were “ To die 
for liberty is a pleasure, nota pain :”—- 


At midnight in his guarded tent, 

The Turk was dreaming of the hour 
When Greece, her knee in suppliance bent, 

Shall tremble at his power : 
In dreams through camp and court he bore 
The trophies of a conqueror ; 

In dreams his song of triumph heard; 
Then wore his monarch’s signet ring, 
Then pressed that monarch’s throne a king; 
So wild his thoughts and gay of wing, 

As Eden’s garden bird. 


At midnight in the forest shades, 
Bozzaris ranged his Suliote band, 
True as the steel of their tried blades, 
Heroes in heart and hand. 
There had the Persian’s thousands stood, 
There had the glad earth drunk their blood, 
On old Plateea’s day ; 
And now there breathe that haunted air 
The sons of sires who conquered there, 
With arm to strike, and soul to dare, 
As quick, as far as they. 
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An hour passed on—the Turk awoke ; 
That bright dream was his last ! 
He awoke—to hear his sentries shriek 
‘‘To arms! They come! the Greek !—the Greek !” 
He awoke—to die midst flame and smoke, 
And shout, and groan, and sabre stroke, 
And death-shots falling thick and fast 
As lightning from the mountain-cloud ; 
And heard, with voice as trumpet loud, 
Bozzaris cheer his band ; 
“ Strike till the last arm’d foe expires ; 
Strike for your altars and your fires ; 
Strike for the green graves of your sires, 
God—and your Native Land !” 


They fought—like brave men, long and well ; 
They piled the ground with Moslem slain ; 
They conquered: but Bozzaris feil, 
Bleeding at every vein. 
His few surviving comrades saw 
His smile when rang their proud hurrah, 
And the red field was won; 
Then saw in death his eyelids close 
Calmly, as to a night’s repose, 
Like flowers at set of sun. 


Come to the bridal chamber, Death! 
Come to the mother’s when she feels, 
For the first time, her firstoorn’s breath ; 
Come when the blessed seals 
That close the pestilence are broke, 
And crowded cities wail its stroke ; 
Come in Consumption’s ghastly form, 
The earthquake shock, the ocean storm ; 
Come when the heart beats high and warm. 
With banquet-song, and dance, and wine: 
And thou art terrible—the tear, 
The groan, the knell, the pall, the bier ; 
And all we know, or dream, or fear 
Of Agony, are thine. 


But to the Hero, when his sword 


Has won the battle for the free, don 
Thy voice sounds like a prophet’s word ; pea 
And in its hollow tones are heard wh; 

The thanks of millions yet to be. | 
Come, when his task of fame is wrought— poe 
Come, with her laurel wreath blood-bought— cele 

Come in her crowning hour, and then tob 


Thy sunken eye’s unearthly light 


To him is welcome as the sight ™ 
Of sky and stars to prison’d men : pon 
Thy grasp is welcome as the hand pra 


Of brother in a foreign land ; 
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Thy summons welcome as the cry 
That told the Indian isles were nigh, 
To the world-seeking Genoese, 
When the land-wind, from woods of palm, 
From orange groves, and fields of balm, 
Blew o’er the Haytian seas. 


Bozzaris! with the storied brave 
Greece nurtured in her glory’s time, 
Rest thee—there is no prouder grave, 
Even in her own proud clime. 
She wore no funeral wreaths for thee 
Nor bade the dark hearse wave its plume, 
Like torn branch from Death’s lifeless tree, 
In sorrow’s pomp and pageantry, 
The heartless luxury of the tomb ; 
But she remembers thee as one 
Long-loved, and for a season gone ; 
For thee her poet’s lyre is wreathed, 
Her marble wrought, her music breathed ; 
For thee she wrings the birthday bells; 
Of thee her babes’ first lisping tells ; 
For thine her evening prayer is said 
At palace couch and cottage bed ; 
Her soldier, closing with the foe, 
Gives for thy sake a deadlier blow ; 
His plighted maiden when she fears 
For him, the joy of her young years, 
Thinks of thy fate, and checks her tears ; 
And she, the mother of thy boys, 
Though in her eye and faded cheek 
Is read the grief she will not speak, 
The memory of her buried joys ; 
And even she who gave thee birth 
Will, by their pilgrim-circled hearth, 
Talk of thy doom without a sigh: 
For thou art Freedom’s now, and Fame’s, 
One of the few immortal names, 
That were not born to die. 





“Ode on the Burial of John O’Mahony,” by Rosert Biaxe. (Lon- 
don: Kerby and Endean, 190, Oxford Street.)— This ode would ap- 
pear at first sight to be merely one of those patriotic songs in 
vhich Moore go much delighted, and which it is the duty ofan Irish 
poet to produce at given intervals, just as our own Laureate must 
telebrate our national events, but on closer examination it will be found 
bear a much deeper significance. In the first verse the author points 
‘ut to the Irish how the J ews, another expatriated nation, have obtained 
ee through “patient bearing and firm will,” and takes care to 
aise his hero not for his exploits as a rebel, but because he tried to 
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“discipline” his countrymen. In the second verse he urges them tp 
abandon the hope of establishing themselves in independence in Treland 
where they are ‘‘o’ershadowed by established power,” and lest the 
idea of leaving their “dear land of sun and shower,” should prove too 
unpalatable, he reminds them that they may yet return as the Soul of 
the dead patriot will return to his body, the date of this returning being 
too distant to cause England much anxiety. The last verse we quote, 
It refers to the refusal of Cardinal Cullen to allow the body of 
O’Mahony to lie in state in the Dublin Cathedral, and if our suspicions 
are not incorrect it reveals the fact that the Roman Catholic priest. 
hood will find in this new leader of Jrish opinion a vigorons and 
watchful adversary :— 


And what though Rome her solemn rite denies, 
And will not give his honour to the dead ; 
Though no dim church attend the reverent sighs 
Of mourners gazing, and their timorous tread— 
He can no more be vexed by hate or slight. 
Tis for the world, not him, we make this show, 
That men may see we fear not to requite 
His service with all outward signs of woe— 
That others who his perilous path may try, 
May live secure of love, nor dread to die, 
Seeing that though stern pontiffs mock our great, 
In temples of our hearts they lie in state. 





‘‘Weissengen” (a Dramatic Poem, in the Press, and shortly to ap- 
pear.)—We find in this drama many powerful passages which demon 
strate its author to be possessed of true dramatic genins. The con- 
stantly shifting scenes, and variety of character and incident, make the 
play such as would be likely to have a “good run” on the stage. It 
would be impossible in the small space we can devote to this notice, 10 
ceive even an idea of the complicated plot—sufice it to say that select: 
ing the book from among a chaos of volumes, we wasted (?) an hour 
two of our editorial time in its perusal. There are, however, mavy 
passages and several lyrics which mar the beauty of the whole, and we 
would advise a careful revisal, and attention to be paid to the minutes! 
details. Here is the finale, when the hero, Rudolph von Weissenge 
is giving up the ghost, supported in the arms of his beloved Lenore ~ 
Wriss. ®* ® ® What else should I mean but “ Death,” 

Death of the soul—of all that’s pure and bright 
In this dark world: yes, he hath paid me back 


In his old coin—his shining, leering, damned, 
Unholy coin—sorrow, death—and despair. 
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Despair! Despair’s for fiends —but weeping Hope 

For men—Is not Hope left ? I do remember 

An old, old tale—about a chest—a sailor’s chest 

That nothing else enclosed—when all was gone— 

But one poor stone—t’was—Hope, Raise me, my love, 
To Lenore. 

For I grow faint. Oh mercy—Jesu ~ grant 

To my foul soul—whose grim and swarthy hue 

No words—can paint. Oh mercy—nought but that— 


LexorE, Dear one—why thus abuse thyself? Mayhap 
All’s not so bad for thee; how art thou worse 
Than mary an one who bears his head erect ? 


Weiss (raising himself). 
Traitress! avaunt! thy words do ciog my soul— 


When I—should roar—for—mercy! God—(Falls back dead). 





“Poems,” by DeL1A Mary GiLt.—A volume well got up, and con- 
taining many lyrical gems. The choice of titles, however, is not very 
apt, Was there ever a book of verses published that had not among 
its list of contents some or all of the following ?—Spring, Autumn, 
Alone, To a Rose, Farewell, Evening, Morning, &c., &c. Many of the 
poems have appeared previously in various periodicals, among which we 
notice Tinsley’s Magazine. We quote three stanzas from “ Nobody’s 
Darling” :— 

Down, far away, ’mid the wounded and slain, 
Where mourners are seeking for some one in vain, 


Spattered in blood drops and writhing in pain, 
Lies ‘‘ Nobody’s Darling.”’ 

Far from the land of his love and his birth, 

Far from the music of gladness and mirth, 


Far from the joy and the brightness of earth, 
Lies “ Nobody’s Darling.” | 


Look at that countenance, lately so bright, 

See how the coldness is dimming its light ; 

Sometime ’twas a mother’s—a sister’s delight ; 
Now—“ Nobody’s Darling.” 





“Llewelyn,” a Tragedy, by A. E. Carteret (London, Remington and 
Co, 5, Arundel Street, Strand.)—-This drama is characterised by much 
loftiness of purpose and noble patriotism, combined with artistic deli- 
“acy and poetic expression. The following extracts may induce our 
readers to form a closer acquaintance with its merits. Here is a pic- 
tare of the ravages of war :— 
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Look on these fields, see where the idle plough 

Rots in the half-turned furrow. The wheel which ground 
Onur children’s bread, now green with matted weed 
And fibrous slime, stands in the stagnant pool, 

Half sunk in ouse. And mark yon ruin’d homestead, 
Where the rent walls gape open to the wind ; 

And the bare rafters beckon in the storm ; 

While age, that cowering o’er the ingle fire 

Spread bis shrunk hands and idly smil’d, now gropes 
Neglected, starving, shivering, and alone. 

See yon poor widow, grubbing up the sod 

To gather earth-nuts for her famished child. 

Her husband died in fight, and two brave sons 

Fell by his side. Yet she upbraids not Heaven !’’ 


In the following, Llewelyn rises superior to the superstitions of his 
time :— 
In divination I am no believer, 
Yet oft there is coincidence so strange 
Between the prescience and the fact, that all 
The arguments our reason can suggest, 
Nay, while we ourselves flout the belief, 
Are insufficient to convince. But who 
With the plummet of material sense 
Can fathom the abysses of the mind ? 
Or gauge the measure of her aspirations ? 
Or by the nicest calculation show 
Her point of culmination or decline, 
The height to which she can attain—the boundary 
Of her reach ! 





CORRESPONDENCE, 


“ WRACKED WITH SorRow,” by G. A.—Capital in parts. We have been trying to 
improve weak lines but have not succeeded satisfactorily. Here is one of the good 
verses :— 


- 


* Buds of promise proudly cherished, 
Rosy dreams and visions gay, 
Trampled underfoot have perished, 
Or like snow-wreaths passed away— 
Life has grown a weary burden, 
Yet I would not lay it down— 
For to patient hearts the guerdon 
Of their crosses is a crown.” 


“The Rifle Volunteers,” by A. E. G., is among accepted matter—presuming It 
to be presented. 

“ Sadness from the Sea,” by A. L. W.—The measure in the above is not perfect 
’Tis an old, a very old story, almost used up we should say. Thanks for sympathetic 
letter. 

“A Ramble by the Sea Shore,” by W. H. R.—The chief fault in this poem is the 
constant repetition of the pronoun J. Unless the author is a person of know? 
distinction it is always unwise to keep bringing his individuality before readers. 

G. W. B., is thanked for kind letter and contributions. sort 

“ King Cophetua,” byLaon.—Good, but does not reach the grandeur of the subject 
The beggar maid is represented as singing to the king: then— 
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«“ And as he forward stepped, she, like a dove 
Stood quivering, as not knowing where to fly, 
But he caught both her hands with kingly grace, 
And stooping, straight upraised her down-turned face, 
And kissed her brow, and sweet red mouth so shy ; 
Then, leading her into the palace hall, 
He placed her in the riven robes beside 
The royal-seat, fore knights and damsels all, 
And with his own hands made her thus his bride.” 


“The Lark,” by T.—This effusion shows real poetic power, thow pours, however, 
is not grammatical—and_singst and soars, first line, is plagiarism. We should be 
glad to hear from the author. 

E. A. T.—This correspondent has we think been studying Byron deeply. Has 
he read the works of our other master poets P Some of the lines are good, but so 
mixed with incomprehensible ones as to make us unable to use. For instance :— 

In the wind the yellow leaves shiver, 
Woo'd by the even breeze, 

Like an arrow shot from the quiver, 
Nothing cun appease. 


¢. A. S.—Thanks, the translation shall appear next month. We cannot accept 
odes “ To Spring,” however good they may be. 

C. M. T. (Normandie), “Song of the Dance” is clever and true—but we fear 
exposure would not work a cure, so forbear. Here is part of the dose our corres- 
pondent deals the belles of the ballroom :— 

“They dance— dance—dance— 
Throughout the giddy week, 

And when the Sabbath-day comes round, 
The House of God they seek. 

Do they go to Church to pray ? 
Do they go to worship God ? 

And do they feel while kneeling there, 
By His great presence awed.” 


“The Angel,” &c. will appear in due course. Too far to send proof. 

“My Mother,” by M. T.—Contains many inadmissible rhymes. The invocation 
to the breezes “ To waft a blessing o’er her grave,” is the best portion of the poem. 

J. H—MSS. safely to hand. We like “ A Picture” much, and have marked it 
for June issue. 

L, A. Satmon.—We accept with thanks “A Memory,” and hope to insert in 
early number—'tis a sad sweet history in many lines. You are both unkind and 
mistaken in your remarks about our inserting poems for payment. We are onl 
too glad to obtain good writing, which the world wants, and of course it would be 
far from profitable to insert any other than first class matter. Weare glad when 
our friends help to make the magazine known by circulating copies in which their 
contributions appear. 

“Wee Maggie,” by B. C.—You must have been reading Burns recently, else you 
have, by coincidence, hit upon remarkably similar thoughts. 

“Sunshine,” by E. C.—Your measure is sadly defective; that you can remedy 
by practice. The poetic capability which you may obtain by reading and thinking 
will show itself by-and-by. 

“We Two,” by Marcus.—Omitting the second verse, which is only vituperative, 
your lines are prettily phrased, and contain an excellent sentiment. Still you 
might do better. 

“Summer Evening,” by A. M.—This pastoral is deficient of vitality ; the des- 
Cnption sometimes falls into useless detail, and becomes prosaic. 

The Maid of the Mill,” by J. W.—The lines do not rise above the average level. 
ey, however, flow smoothly, and as mere verse, are pretty. 
Ada,” by W. H.—Your present effusion possesses more power than any of your 
— productions. Wedo not approve the measure though, as it is apt to in- 
nce in young writers a habit of loose composition. 
Miseries of the Pocts."—You should not write such long sentences. Some 
Portions of the sketch are interesting. 


‘omy Wife,” by G. S.—Your sonnet is earnest in tone, but deficient of an 
Pecially fresh thought. ¢ y 
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M. A. B.—Poem accepted. Many thanks for promises of help. 

T. C. (Belfast).— You must endeavour to find subjects of general interest, 

“ Shakespeare’s Songs.”—This article should have contained numerous extracts 
It is quite spoilt by omission. ‘ 

“ Amy Randolph,” by M. D.—You mistake the value of your productions, For 
your prose, it lacks argument and sequence. For your verse, it is equal to the 
average effusions of our rhymsters, but nothing more. 

“ Translation from Horace,” by T. H.—This translation only gives the Spirit of 
the first stanzas of one of the best odes of Horace. So many masters of poesy 
have essayed Horace, that new translations must possess some extraordinary merit 
to have any value beyond the exercise of the student. 

A.T.—You have chosen a somewhat dry subject fortranslation: it does not pos. 
sess sufficient domestic or public interest to warrant its publication here, You 


have, however, rendered it into excellent English. 
“ Eloise.”—We like your poem, but you must put it into rhyme. Irregular 


blank verse is apt to grate upon the ear. 
ACCEPTED WITH T&ANKS.—“ Lena,” by W. B.; “When we Meet,” by A. §.; 
** Kathleen.” 
DECLINED WITH THANKS.—‘‘ A Song of Mars;” ‘Summer Days,” by A. B.: 
Valentine Day ;” ‘“‘ An Evening Picture ;” ‘‘ The Dancing Academy ;” by T, B.: 
‘* Discontent,” by J. K. N.; “Jenny Lind;” “The Flower Bridal,” by C. D.; 


“An English Rose;” ® Victoria.’ 





TO OUR READERS. 


While the proprietors are happy to receive contributions from 
unknown writers, they have—to prevent the Magazine sinking to the level 
of an amateur publication—made arrangements with various authors of 
note, who will, from time to time, furnish poems, and articles on poets and 
poetry. The main feature of Tur Poets’ Macazine is to invite all 


who possess literary talent to contribute to its pages. 


Original contributions only are acceptable. 

No Manuscripts can be returned, except by special arrangement. 

In all cases where written answers to letters are desired, a directed 
envelope and two stamps must be enclosed. 

As we have received so many letters asking for criticism on enclosures, 
and have consequently been obliged to engage a co-editor in order to get 
through the work, we find it necessary to state that any correspondent 
who is not a subscriber to our Magazine, and desires criticism on MSS., 
either privately or in print, must enclose twelve stamps with each contri- 
bution. In all cases where this rule is complied with, a prompt and 
candid opinion will be given, and a copy of the current number of the 
Magazine forwarded post free. Should the matter received be first class, 
we shall, of course, be glad not only to publish but to pay for it. 


This rule does not apply to established Authors, whose communications 
will at all times receive attention. 


All who wish the ‘“‘P. M.” sent monthly by post, because they cannot 
obtain it through a bookseller, can have single copies for seven stamps. 


Subscription for Contributors 
| Yearly, 10s. 6d.; Half-yearly, 


(who will alone be allowed to compete 
Ose 


for Prizes) 
Subscription for Non- Writers - 9 6s. ” 
_ Authors and Correspondents are requested to apply by letter only: ad- 
Gressed to the Editor of THE Ports’ Macazinz, 21, Paternoster Row, London. 
Post Office Orders payable at Temple Bar Post Office, to the Editor, 


Mr. Leonard Lloyd. 











